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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. COMPOSITION. 

The Story of the Week. 

1. Give a short talk in which you summarize 
the war news of the week. Use a map, or 
draw hasty blackboard sketches to illustrate 
your talk. 

2. From all the articles in “The Story of the 
Week” draw material for a talk on “How 
the United States Government Is Aiding 
and Protecting Its People.” 

3. Give a talk on the most important matters 
of interest in foreign lands, not directly 
connected with the war. 

4. Which article in “The Story of the Week” 
most awakens your interest? Write a full 
report of the matter, telling why you are 
interested, and giving your own opinion on 
the subject. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Write a paragraph in which you show that 
the spirit of the leading editorial article is 
entirely patriotic. 

ily paper of last week an 

editorial article on the Fuel Administrator's 

orders. Show in what ways The Independ- 

ent’s article on the same subject is superior 

or inferior. What are the characteristics of 

a good editorial article? How important are 

editorial articles? How should the type of 

— article in a paper affect your read- 
ing 

3. Point out and explain the various bits of 
satire in “If We Were Germany.” What is 
the advantage of satire? What celebrated 
English authors used satire with great effect? 

4. Read “A Revolution in Traffic.” Write .an 
advertisement for a manufacturer of motor 
trucks. 

5. Give a patriotic talk in which you uphold 
the American view of government as pre- 
sented in “Demos or Proletariat.” 

6. Memorize “That Means You,” and give it. 
with proper spirit and emphasis, in the 
assembly of your sc’ 

Le United Nations. 

Write a graduating oration in which you 
show that “The United Nations” suggests 
a great step toward lasting world peace. 

2. tho wish the suggestions in “The United 
Nations” to go into effect. Make a speech 
to the voters of your district explaining the 
proposals, and urging support for them 

3. Apply the suggestions to the situation at the 
beginning of the Great War. How would 
they have affected events? 

The Merry Jest of the 1 _ By Irving 

Bacheller. 

1, What is the advantage of telling the story 
in the first person instead of in the third 
person? Show that the story has character- 
ization, suspense, and climax. 

Bill Shows His Folks Round Camp. By 

Lieut. Paul Adams. 

1. By what means does the author of the ar- 
ticle show the advantages of life at a train- 
ing camp? 

2. By what means does he show how the Gov- 
ernment cares for the health of the soldiers? 


3. Write a somewhat similar article concerning . 


school life. 
Why Our Town Went Dry. By Charles E. 
Hesselgrave. 
1. Write a brief that will show the methods 
employed in working for prohibition. 
SECTION II. LITERATURE. 


E Pluribus Unum. i John eet = Bangs. 

1. What is the principal thought of the poem? 
Explain the following expressions: wound- 
ing gibes and jeers, futile sneers, trustful 
Brotherhood, the frowning Beast, an Ogre’s 
feast, this grim hour, our High Cause, 
Righteous Peace. 

The Sleeper Wakes. By Harold Howland. 

1. What entitles this article to be classed un- 
der the head of “literature”? 

2. Whom does the principal character repre- 
po med What is the advantage of personifica- 

n 

3. Prove that the article rises to a powerful 
climax. 

4. Show: how the article clears our own thought 
and helps to increase our admiration of the 
United States. 


SECTION IIL WORD STUDY. 

1. Select any page of The Independent. Make 
certain that you understand the meaning of 
every word. Challenge your class to puzzle 
you concerning the meaning of any word cn 
the page. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. The Fuel Crisis—‘The Amazing Order,”’ 
“The Crisis in Industry.”’ 

1. Trace the history of the coal crisis which 
led to the promulgation of Dr. Garfield’s 
order of January 16. Give instances of the 
effect of the coal shortage which have come 
under your own observation. 

2. “We must judge such an act not in terms 
of what it does to capital . . . but in terms 
of what it does to the war.” Assuming that 
this is true, was the order of the Coal Ad- 
ministrator ? 

3. What have been the chief objections, po- 
litical and economic, that have been urged 
against the promulgation of the order? 

4. Have you seen any other course of action 
suggested that in your judgment would have 
Ss the desired results in a better 
way 

5. “The American people will do whatever is 

necessary to win the war. . . But they 
mugt not be asked to do. it blindfold.” What 
led the editorial writer to make this state- 
ment? Have the facts revealed since Janu- 

,~ 4 as justified Dr. Garfield’s action of that 


il. The Movement for International Peace 
—“‘The Vomes Nations.’”’ 

1. Look up the history of the events which 
led to the holding of the two Hague Con- 
ferences. Summarize the accomplishments 
of the two meetings. 

2. Who were the men who took part in the 
Philadelphia Conference in June, 1915? 

t were their purposes and their plans? 

8. Under the headings indicated in the draft 
constitution, outline the proposed organiza- 
tion, functions and powers of the League of 
Nations which these men had in mind. 

4. Do you discover in the proposed constitu- 
tion any similarities to the Constitution of 
the United States? Any similarities to the 
constitution of any other nation? 

5. What legislative and executive ~~ 5 if 
pl a proposed for the League of Na- 


ill. The New International Policy of the 
United States—“The Sleeper Wakes.” 

1. What purpose had the author in mind when 
he wrote this article? What purpose was he 
trying to serve in the first two paragraphs? 

2. Why are the two phrases “splendid isola- 
tion” and “entangling alliances” in the sec- 
ond column put in quotation marks? 

3. Why did the phrases quoted i 
graph beginning, “His eyes moved down 
the column,” . cause Mr. Knickerbocker 
amazement? 


4. What are the things that finally reconciled 
him to the new internationalism enunciated 
in the President’s message? 

IV. The Training of American Soldiers— 
“Bill Shows His Folks ’Round Camp.” 

1. What, according to this article, is the result 
of army life upon the personal appearance 
and the personal habits of the men? Can 
you give any information based upon your 
own observation which justifies the state- 
ments of the author? 

2. Have you any additional information to add 
concerning the barrack life of the soldiers 
in the new National Army? 

3. Justify Bill’s statement: “The Government 
takes better care of my health than it does 
of yours.” 

4. “The idea is to give us all the clean, vigor- 
ous outdoor exercize possible.” What has 
this exercize to do with the training of a 
soldier? 

V. The German Social and Political System 

—‘If We Were Germany.” 

1. This editorial is an ironic satire. Give on 
or more sentences from the editorial which 
prove that this is so. 

2. Rewrite the second paragraph of the ed- 

itorial, substituting the actual facts for 

those which are assumed to be true. 

- Production, Distribution and Consump- 
tion of Food—“Further Conservation of 
Food,” “America and Conservation.” 

1. What new things have been done to increase 
the conservation of food during the period 
of the war? 

2. What things have interfered with an in- 
crease in the production of food during the 
period of the war? 

8. “Agriculture, the world over, is deteriorat- 
ing in efficiency.” Was this true before the 
beginning of the war? 

4. What remedies are suggested by the Food 
Administration to improve the present state 
of the food market? 
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THE AMAZING ORDER 


HE order of the Fuel Administrator shutting down 

all industry east of the Mississippi River for five 

days, with recurrent shutdowns once a week for 

nine weeks, was a bold stroke. But whether .it was 
the boldness of reckless desperation or the boldness of in- 
spired genius remains to be proved. It could not be justi- 
fied except as the only way to avoid a great calamity. The 
order means that during two months and a quarter the pro- 
ducing time of the industries of much more than one-half of 
the United States is to be reduced more than one-fifth. It is 
difficult to characterize the severity of such an act in rea- 
sonable language. The verdict as to its wisdom is involved 
not in the answer to the question, What will it do to us? 
but in the answer to the question, What would have hap- 
pened to’us without it? 

We must judge such an act not in terms of what it does 
to capital, or what it does to labor, or what it does to 
human comfort and well-being, but in terms of what it 
does to the war. The American nation has one absorbing 
necessity before it. It must win the war. Unless it does that 
neither capital nor labor nor human comfort and welfare 
will be worth talking about. 

Will the order of the Fuel Administrator help to win the 
war and to win it more quickly? That is the one, the vital 
question. 

The explanation of Fuel Administrator Garfield before 
the Senate committee throws not light but obscurity upon 
the matter. Everybody knew that the country was short of 
coal for all purposes—that the people were suffering, indus- 
tries working at low speed or not at all, freight piling up 
that ought to be speeding to its destination, ships lying in 
harbor that should be sailing the seas. 

The need was matter of common knowledge. But the wis- 
dom of the remedy proposed demands better explanation 
than Mr. Garfield has given. He has decreed that industries 
which have coal on hand shall be compelled to stand idle 
because other industries have none. His defense of the 
decree is that by permitting any factories that can continue 
to keep going “you enable the factories that have stocked 
themselves fully with coal to keep on operating whereas 
their competitors by action of the Government are thrown 
out of competition because they cannot get the coal. By 
action of the Government you produce an unequal competi- 
tion.” Does he mean to say that the interest of the owners 
cf and the workers in certain factories that cannot get coal 
are to be rated as of more importance than the uninter- 
rupted production of goods to help win the war? 

Mr. Garfield has evolved a new version of the parable of 
the wise and the foolish virgins. The marriage feast was 
ready. The virgins whose ceremonial presence was essential 
to the occasion were at the door. But only half of them, 
more. fortunate or more far sighted than their sisters, had 
fuel for their lamps. So the marriage was postponed, lest 


the less fortunate virgins should consider themselves ill 


treated. 

He further declares that production must be suspended 
because the goods cannot be transported from the producing 
point. His words are, “To aid effectually in stopping this 
congestion, we want to stop putting more produce on the 
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tracks and in the cars during this period.” He asserts that. 
we must stop “this piling up at the seaboard of those things: 


essential to go abroad in ships.” Does he seriously propose 
to stop the production of things that are needed on the 
firing line in France and by the armies and peoples of our 
allies and compel producing plants with coal in their bins 
to stand idle just because the ships that must carry them 
across the seas have empty bunkers? 

The explanation is. puerile. 

Assuming that the order is to be carried out as given— 
and the American people will carry it out loyally while it 
stands—the President has two great obligations to perform. 

He must tell the people frankly and fully just why the 
order was necessary. He must without delay explain in 
practical detail exactly what are the conditions which have 
made such a sacrifice of producing power unavoidable. 

The President must take the ‘people into his confidence. 


He must spread the facts before them. No matter if thei 
facts would delight the enemy. The seeds of defeat will not’ 


be in the enemy’s knowledge of our extremity, but in the 


extremity itself. The wild surmises now current as to the 


reason of this mysterious order are more likely to afford a 
false encouragement to Germany than a frank exposure of 
the difficulties of the situation. No matter if the facts would 
dismay ourselves. We are not children to be saved from 
panic by being led blindfold past terrors. We are men and 
women, able to look the truth in the face and to steel our 
resolution to meet the crisis. 

The American people will do whatever is necessary ‘to 
win the war, no matter what the cost ‘to themselves. But 
they must not be asked to do it blindfold. 

He must explain without reserve, why this plan was be- 
lieved to be the best that could be devised. The final respon- 
sibility is his. Mr. Garfield is responsible to the President; 
but the President is responsible to the people. When they 
are asked to make such a tremendous sacrifice as this, they 
must not be expected to be satisfied with an explanation 
from a subordinate. The President himself must speak. 

He must also cause to be made a vigorous investigation 
of the administrative acts and omissions which have failed 
to solve the problem without resort to this drastic remedy. 
He must do so not in order to condemn, or to punish, but, 
in order, if fault of commission or omission there was, to 
put the administration of the fuel situation into other hands. 

One reason advanced by Mr. Garfield for his revolution- 
ary order is that there has been a deficit in the year’s pro- 
duction of bituminous coal of 50,000,000 tons, and half the 














CARTOON COMMENT 


PUTTING A SMILE IN THE WAR 




















NO MORE NEW CLOTHES 


The London “Sunday Pictorial” foresees 
the day when every one will have to wear 
old clothes, and that without much choice 
as to their style or fit. The ladies are 
funny enough in their return to discarded 
hoops and hobbles. Father is rather sad; 
but we're sorriest of all for Sonny 








THE FIRST KID ON BEHIND AN 
AEROPLANE 





“BITING ON GRANITE” 
“The Kaiser spoke the truth thet time,” 
says the “Manchester Dispatch,” England, 
referring to Emperor William’s speech to 
the German people in which he said, “Our 
enemies are biting on granite.” John 
Bull’s expression as he grapples with the 
big hunk of war bread is convincing 
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THE RAMIFICATIONS OF TANK TACTICS 
By force of habit a tank commander on leave absent-mindedly Sight-seeing after the war. The tanks will go over the ground 
attempts one of his war stunts. The results are a bit of their great battles again while the man behind the megaphone 
surprizing to civilians. Drawn by Harman for “London Opinion” keeps the spectators breathless by his force of eloquence 









































FATIGUE DUTY ON LEAVE DEGREES OF GREATNESS 


“How long?” murmurs the officer sadly From left to right: the man who has been The Highlander on the penny-slot machine 
as he returns the unending salutes out, the man who hasn’t, the civilian congratulates himself on gaining weight 
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country.must stop using coal for fourteen days in order to 
catch up. The cause of three-quarters-of this deficiency in 
production, according to Mr. Garfield, is “car shortage.” We 
do not understand the explanation. Cars carry coal, they 
do not mine it. Have the miners ceased mining and the 
hoisting engines ceased lifting it out of the mines simply be- 
cause there were no cars to carry it away? What was the 
Fuel Administrator thinking of to permit such a deficiency 
in production to exist? What was he doing to prevent it? 
The President must find out. He must have a Fuel Admin- 
istrator who will not permit such a-thing to happen again. 
To make a mistake is human, to make the same mistake 
twice is criminal. 


THAT MEANS YOU 


T is variously asserted, with vigor and emphasis, that 
| the war will be won by ships, by munitions, by food, by 

money, by soldiers. Some say one thing, some another. 
None of them is wrong—but no one of them is right. 

The war will be won by the spirit, by vision and courage 
and sacrifice. In proportion as the peoples united against 
German barbarism see clearly, act fearlessly and give them- 
selves generously, will the victory for humanity and the 
world come quickly. 

Ships and munitions and food and money and men are 
indispensable. But unless the spirit of devotion and sacrifice 
infuse itself thru every part of the nations that must pro- 
vide them all their providing will be of no avail. 

The peoples of our Allies have learned this truth in bit- 
terness and travail. It has been burned into their souls with 
the searing iron of frightfulness. We Americans are the 
quick ones, the ready ones, the “hustling” ones. We have 
gone rapidly along the appointed road that leads against 
the enemy’s lines once we set our foot upon it. But this vital 
truth we have not yet learned in fullness and “by heart.” 
It is thus that we must learn it. It must come to glow with 
a quenchless fire in a hundred million hearts if the nation 
that is theirs is to take its full part in the salvation of the 
world for the ideals that are theirs. 

The war, so far as we are concerned in it, will not be won 
by ships or troops or guns or supplies or dollars, tho it 
might be lost for the want of them. It will be won by the 
man in the street and the woman in the home. It will be 
won by you and your like, by yourself and your family, your 
friends, your neighbors, your associates, your fellow- 
workers. 

Is this your war? Do you feel it yours, believe it yours, 
know it yours? Have you done something to make it yours 
—something definite, something real, something that hurts? 

This is democracy’s war. It is waged for democracy; it 
must be won by democracy. 

Democracy—that means you. 








A REVOLUTION IN TRAFFIC 


OTOR trucking is making so much progress in the 
movement of local freight in connection with rail- 


way congestion as to constitute an entirely new 
factor in the evolution of commerce. As a substitute for 
railroads the motor truck proved its capacity behind the 
lines in Belgium and France early in the European war. 
The new army truck,-whose standardization was triumph- 
antly proclaimed only a month ago, will no doubt figure in 
the traffic demands of peace. At any rate, there is no end 
of evidence that commercial centers are resorting increas- 
ingly to these agencies to get goods delivered. Not only is 
this so in the case of the hundreds of lines between such 
centers as New York and the numerous suburban commu- 
nities; it is the case between the large centers themselves 
lying within a hundred or more miles of each other, that 
they are evolving systematic motor lines running more reg- 
ularly than the railroads themselves. 


Here are some thought-provoking instances. A Philadel- 
phia contractor is Operating a delivery of haberdashery 
from a Quaker City factory to a New York firm three times 
a week. Both the manufacturer and the motorist are making 
money thereby, to say nothing of merchandise which the 
latter brings back from New York on every trip. This re- 
turn trip traffic is making long distance shipments of house- 
hold goods a not infrequent reality within a radius of 
hundreds of miles. Similar arrangements are developing on 
broader and more secure lines every week. Of still longer dis- 
tance is the operation of a fleet of motor trucks between 
Akron, Ohio, and Boston, by one of the leading rubber tire 
makers of Ohio. More recent is the plan of the Council of Na- 
tional Defense to run 10,000 army trucks loaded, from the 
Middle West to the Atlantic seaboard for shipment to France, 
using the highways for the inland end of the trip in trains 
of 27 trucks each. The invitation of the Postmaster General 
for bids to carry mails between Hartford and New York 
by automotive vehicles affords another phase of a develop- 
ment that is truly revolutionary in its effect on our ideas 
of what may be impending in the field of transportation. 

What are some of the possibilities? Several of the rail- 
roads are already using trucks for short-haul delivery 
of freight, thus keeping thousands of freight cars out 
of the pocketing terminals. For want of some such ad- 
justment most roads are losing thousands of dollars daily 
by idle crews and choked up lines on the Jersey meadows, 
waiting to get into their Hudson River yards. Pennsyl- 
vania is one of the best supplied railroad states, yet 
the Superintendent of Highways reported last month that 
more than two hundred motor cars a day were being brought 
into that state from other states. They are serving industry 
and trade to overcome congestion. Not a few of these were 
hauling coal from mine to consumer at a handsome profit. 
Atlantic City has been breaking a milk monopoly by the 
resort to motor routes of supply, connecting farmer and 
consumer by daily service without middleman. Will the auto 
truck halt the steam railroad at the gates of the city, taking 
the burden of terminal distribution upon its young shoul- 
ders? And, suppose the city itself should step in and say, 
“We'll do the trucking between the roads’ terminal and the 
public markets”—what would then happen to prices, etc.? 
We may be experiencing, right around us, an actual revolu- 
tion in our mode of handling traffic. 


HUN NEWS 
P[Pivseines INSTITUTE, which keeps tab on the 








lynchings in the United States, informs us that dur- 

ing 1917 there were thirty-eight persons lynched in 
our southern and western states, of whom thirty-six were 
negroes and two were whites. Thirty-seven were males and 
one a female. Georgia and Texas lead the roll of dishonor 
with six lynchings each,,Louisiana has five, Alabama and 
Arkansas four, Tennessee three, Kentucky two, and Arizona, 
Florida, Mississippi, Montana, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Virginia and Wyoming one each. 

German papers will please not copy. 


DEMOS OR PROLETARIAT ? 
[Mise are two views of democracy, confused in prac- 








tise but opposite in principle. One, the traditional 

American view, conceives democracy to mean rule by 
representatives of the “demos”; that is, of the whole com- 
munity. This is what Lincoln meant by “government of 
the people, by the people and for the people.” The opposite 
view is based on the class struggle theory formulated by 
Karl Marx; that democracy means the rule of other social 
classes by the proletariat. Thus we find the Bolsheviki in 
Russia boasting of the purity of their democracy on the 
ground that the government which they have established in 
Pctrograd “contains no bourgeois elements”; or, in other 
words, that a large proportion of the community is wholly 
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unrepresented. To say that the majority has the right to 
rule is evidently not at all the same,thing as to declare that 
it has the right to transform itself into a permanent ruling 
caste and disfranchise the minority. The very idea of democ- 
racy, in the sense of community self-government, demands 
a certain patriotism and common public spirit underlying 
all parties and classes; the minority must accept the de- 
cision of the majority and the majority must not attempt 
to outlaw the minority. 


IF WE WERE GERMANY 


i ] ster three and a half years have passed since 
Kaiser Woodrow flung his sword on the table of the 
council chamber and said to his assembled military 

lords: “If you will have it so; then war!” How bold and 

confident the spirit of America in those glorious days! 

From the Amerikanischer Kaiser in the White Palace to 

the humblest peasant woman of Dakota, plowing the fields 

in double harness with her faithful dog, a thrill of patriotic 
exultation ran thru the nation. Amerika iiber Alles! While 
the learned professors of Harvard and Cornell were draw- 
ing up their manifestoes of hate, while the cannon factories 
of Pittsburg were turning out their giant siege guns, while 

His Imperial Highness Crown Prince McAdoo, King Baden- 

haus Johann of Illinois and Archduke Anheuser Busch of 

St. Louis were riding thru the cheering streets, the Ameri- 

can Death’s Head Rough Riders crost the frontiers of Can- 

ada and Mexico and war was upon the world. Onward with 

God! 

Alas, how different the picture today! On the surface all 
has been victory. Have we not built an impregnable line of 
trenches on the hostile soil of Canada, removed machinery 
from Toronto factories to our industrial centers, levied ruin- 
ous fines on the merchants of Vancouver, shot as hostages 
hundreds of town officials in Ontario and village priests in 
Quebec? Have we not deported laborers—yes, and young 
girls too—from Canada to starve and slave by the thou- 
sands in Massachusetts mills and Montana mines? Have we 
not made Cuba a desert with a scientific ruthlessness un- 
equaled by the old Spanish conquistadors? Is not Mexico 
now an American province? The Philippines, it is true, have 
been sacrificed to our failure to gain command of the sea; 
but how small a loss this is to balance with these mighty 
gains. On the map we have won the war. But with true 
American candor we must confess that the war is still go- 
ing on. Our necessary policy of sinking “without leaving a 
trace” every neutral or belligerent merchant vessel that 
dared to enter the Atlantic has multiplied enemies against 
us. We have no friends; and the only neutral states are the 
tiny republics of Central America that lie under our very 
guns. 

How nobly we have striven by every means to redress this 
unfavorable balance of power which jeopardizes our hopes 
of victory! The famous “shock troops” of General Theodor 
von Rosenfeldt have left desolation in their wake like an 
army of locusts. Edison and Steinmetz, and others of our 
greatest scientists have excelled themselves in compound- 
ing new poisonous gases and in making germ cultures to 
infect the cattle of Argentina. Such cultured diplomats as 
Brandt Whitlock and von Dyke have carried bombs to every 
neutral that dared to trade with our enemies, caused incen- 
diary fires in munitions factories, subsidized pacifist news- 
papers and bought up venal politicians. Orville Wright and 
von Curtiss have bombed enemy capitals and attained excep- 
tional skill in slaying school children. But all in vain. The 
iron ring that encloses us by land and sea is still unbroken. 

But we can still fight our foes beyond the border. Within 
America lies the peril. Victories cannot forever make sweet 
a diet of potato-bread and we have had bread riots in New 
York and mutinies among the naval crews blockaded in 
Hampton Roads by the cruisers of the enemy. Doubtless 
these are but the murmurings of a very distant storm; the 


famous American discipline which trains the very mind and 
soul to goose step has prevented any general revolution or 
any serious breakdown of the military machine. But the 
structure of our glorious constitution, which so exalts the 
high-well-born and so abases the common swine, makes us 
fear that when revolution does come it will shatter the very 
structure of our institutions. The image of national sov- 
ereignty is, of course, our noble Kaiser Woodrow, whose 
magniloquent speeches about “rule by divine right” and 
“the mailed fist” are known to every schoolboy and whose 
advice to the army to act like “the Huns of Attila” is the 
watchword of every West Point graduate. All officers of 
the Government are his personal appointees and subject to 
dismissal at his imperial whim. The Senate represents the 
various hereditary princes, from the powerful King Hein- 
rich Kabot of Massachusetts down to Duchess Rankin of 
the Free City of Missoula. The House of Representatives is 
elective, and about a third of it Socialist, but, after all, it 
can do little but approve the measures submitted to it by 
the Crown. Meyer Berlin, the Socialist leader in the House, 
is at present serving a term in the Federal Prison of At- 
lanta for daring to criticize the policies of the Kaiser. 

Our state constitutions are even more to be admired than 
the Federal Government, since they contain so little of the 
poison of democracy. In New York, for example, the votes 
of a hundred thousand citizens on the East Side are out- 
weighed by those of four wealthy magnates in Wall Street: 
Theodor Schontz, Elbert von Gary, Cornelius von der Bilt 
and August Schénberg. Yet the rich do not really govern in 
the highest matters of state; these are determined by mili- ° 
tary men of noble family, such as Theodor von Rosenfeldt, 
Field Marshal Schwarzjack von Persching (in whose honor 
our artists erected a huge wooden statue into which his ad- 
mirers could drive silver nails), and Admiral Schrecklich- 
keit von Daniels, the great advocate of unrestricted subma- 
rine warfare. The power of the nobility rests largely upon 
their vast landed estates. The Graf von Rockenfeller owns 
two-thirds of Oklahoma and the Archduke Morgan von 
Geldhaber is overlord of the rice fields of Texas and all the 
forests of Idaho. 

Of course, we have no use for personal liberty incon- 
sistent with the strictest social discipline. A civilian who 
refuses to step into the gutter when an army officer ap- 
proaches is properly liable to have his head sliced open by a 
saber. To walk on the grass in the parks or get off from 
the wrong end of a trolley car is a matter of two years’ im- 
prisonment. To speak any language but English is, in many 
parts of the country, a highly punishable offense and many 
private associations exist for rooting out of the language 
all words of French or Latin origin. 

Yet life in America—at least in times of peace—has com- 
pensations even for the common man. He can find in our 
symphony concerts, in social etiquet, in beer, in books, in 
domestic happiness and in dreams of national greatness 
enough fulness of life to persuade him that participation in 
the tasks of government is a right that he can afford to do 
without. Certain scholars may chafe at the stifling of civic 
freedom, but, on the other hand, in no country is the Herr 
Professor more greatly honored. At court President Nich- 
olas Murray Butler and Professor G. J. McKeen Cattell 
walk in together ahead of the richest merchants and only 
just behind the most imbecile nobles. Salaries are low, but 
the university professor who attains any standing in his 
science can always reckon on getting at least the Golden 
Triple Eagle of Delaware or the Pink Ribbon of Missouri. 
The learned author of “First Principles of the Founda- 
tions of America’s World Destiny from the Ethno-psycho- 
historico-sociological Standpoint Expounded” was rewarded 
by being made Biirgermeister of Detroit in succession to 
Heinrich Ford, the munitions magnate. After all is said, 
there is nothing in the world equal to our American Kultur 
and it should be no matter of amazement that other nations 
are consumed with envy and leagued against us. 
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An unexampled indus- 
trial and commercial 
crisis has been brought 
upon the country by the inability of the 
transportation system, under Govern- 
ment control, to keep the cities of the 
Eastern states supplied with fuel and 
to handle the volume of freight passing 
from the West to the Atlantic coast 
ports. These conditions were much ag- 
gravated by the severity of the weath- 
er, which increased the demand for fuel 
and at the same time blocked the rail- 
roads with snow and the rivers and 
harbors with ice. The spectacle was 
witnessed of New York City suffering 
severely for lack of the fuel necessary 
for household warmth and for the con- 
duct of business and operation of in- 
dustries, and perhaps a million tons of 
urgently-needed shipping lying idle for 
the same cause, while within sight, or 
at most within a few miles, on the New 
Jersey side, were abundant supplies of 
coal awaiting transportation across the 
ice-locked waters of the harbor. Many 
industries in many Eastern cities were 
seriously crippled, and hundreds of es- 
tablishments were compelled to stop 
work. Vast quantities of valuable 
freight, including munitions and costly 
machinery for use in the war, unable 
to secure prompt shipment, were 
dumped in the open air at the termi- 
nals, to be damaged or ruined by ex- 
posure to the elements, while scores of 
thousands of carloads more were strug- 
gling eastward over the congested and 
snow-blocked railroads. 

In such circumstances various expe- 
dients for relief were discussed, cul- 
minating on January 17 in the sudden 
issuance by the Fuel Administrator, 
with the approval of the President, of 
the most extraordinary decree ever 
known in this country, and the most ex- 
treme order of the kind issued in any 
country during the present war. This 
was an order that, beginning with Jan- 
uary 18, in all states east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, including all of Minne- 
sota and Louisiana, there should be a 
complete cessation of industries, save 
for a few specified exceptions, for the 
period of five days, and that thereafter, 
until and including March 25, there 
should be a similar compulsory suspen- 
sion of industry on every Monday. The 
exceptions, which might continue to use 
fuel, were such establishments as from 
their nature must be continuously oper- 
ated to avoid serious injury to the 
plant or its contents, manufacturers of 
perishable food and to some extent of 
other foods, and newspaper and other 
periodical publishers to a limited ex- 
tent. On the specified Mondays all busi- 
ness and professional offices except 
those of Government functionaries, 
transportation companies, banks and 
trust companies, and physicians and 
dentists; all wholesale stores, except 
those of food and drugs; and all thea- 


The Crisis in 
Industry 


ters and other.places of amusement, and 
rooms or buildings in which liquor is 
sold, were to be denied the use of fuel; 
and local transportation lines were to 
be restricted to Sunday schedules. At 
all times preference was to be given, 
in selling fuel, to railroads, domestic 
consumers, hospitals and asylums, army 
cantonments, public utilities, ships, 
Governmental purposes, and manufac- 
turers of food for immediate consump- 
tion; and no other customers were to 
be served until all these had been sup- 
plied. 

The unexpected issuance of this 
drastic order, at only thirty-six hours’ 
notice, caused great surprize and in- 
numerable protests and demands for its 
recall. It was pointed out that it would 
affect twenty-seven states, with a pop- 
ulation of nearly 65,000,000; that it 
would affect the employment of more 
than 21,000,000 working people, and 
would inflict upon them a daily loss in 
wages of more than $48,000,000, or an 
aggregate loss of more than $730,000,- 
000 in the fifteen days of enforced idle- 
ness. There was no inclination to demur 
at any sacrifice that might be neces- 
sary for the welfare of the nation, but 
there was widespread doubt of the ne- 
cessity of so extraordinary a measure. 

As soon as practicable after the in- 
tention to issue this order became 
known, in the afternoon of January 17, 
a sub-committee of the Senate called 
the Fuel Administrator, Dr. Garfield, 
before it ard for more than an hour sub- 

















Central News 
THE BUSIEST MAN IN THE SENATE 


Senator James A. Reed is a member of four 
of the Senate’s investigating committees: mili- 
tary, naval, fuel and sugar. Of course he’s from 
Missouri! Senator Reed is chairman of the inves- 
tigating sub-committee on manufactures which 
called Fuel Administrator Garfield to account for 
his drastic orders of January 17 shutting down 
industries to save coal 


jected him to a searching examination 
as to the reasons for the order and the 
ends which he expected to gain by it. 
The Administrator did not succeed in 
convincing all members of the com- 
mittee of the necessity or wisdom of 
his course, but he spoke plainly, un- 
hesitatingly and lucidly in defense of 
his course. The three basic reasons for 
the order were: To alleviate human 
suffering from lack of coal; to enable 
waiting ships to receive bunker coal 
and go their way to carry supplies to 
the Allies; and to relieve the congest- 
ed condition of the railroads and ter- 
minals and to move fuel and food to 
points where they were urgently need- 
ed. In amplification of these reasons 
and purposes, he issued a detailed state- 
ment, describing the congestion of traf- 
fic and paralysis of industry and argu- 
ing the need of an immediate clearance 
of lines and terminals and release of 
harbor-bound shipping. A few hours 
later the same day the Senate, after a 
prolonged and somewhat acrimonious 
debate, by a vote of 50 to 19 adopted 
a resolution requesting a suspension of 
the order for five days, for reconsidera- 
tion; but before this action was taken 
Dr. Garfield had signed the order. 


Further Food The , National Food 
Guameeaiin Administration an- 

nounced on January 11 

a drastic enforcement of the law which 
prescribes for the crime of hoarding 
food a penalty of $5000 fine or two 
years’ imprisonment, or both. “Hoard- 
ing” is defined as meaning the holding 
of or contracting for necessaries of life 
in quantities in excess of reasonable re- 
quirements for a reasonable time. By 
“reasonable time” Mr. Hoover means 
‘thirty days, and by “reasonable re- 
quirements” the average amount used 
in such a period last year. The law ap- 
jplies to wholesale and retail dealers, 


_ and also to consumers; so that a house- 


jholder who should purchase or possess 
at one time food supplies exceeding the 
quantity which a year ago was suffi- 
cient for the needs of his family for 
thirty days would be liable to the pen- 
alty named. At the same time the ad- 
ministration promised that there should 
not be exported more food than the 
quantity actually saved by the people 
of the United States; tho it was com- 
pelled to add that unless the quantity 
thus saved and exported were increased 
materially over the average of the last 
six months, there would be so serious 
a deficiency abroad that the Allies 
would have to reduce the amount of 
food apportioned under their present 
rationing rules. In the last five months 
less than 50,000,000 bushels of wheat 
have been saved, but it is the hope of 
the administration that in the next five 
months that amount will be nearly 
doubled. 

As a further measure of conserva- 
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tion, the President by proclamation on 
January, 14 extended the licensing sys- 
tem of the food administration to im- 
porters, manufacturers and distribu- 
ters of various foodstuffs, including 
fish, malt, canned vegetables and fish, 
grain products, and cattle fodder. 
Meantime food cards are being pre- 
pared for universal use in London, to 
go into effect probably early next 
month, while the State Department at 
Washington is in receipt of credible as- 
surances that, largely because of the 
smuggling in of supplies from Russia, 
the scarcity of food in Germany is not 
nearly so serious as some reports have 
stated. 


Seventy railroad 
presidents, represent- 
ing 90 per cent of the 
mileage in the United States, have 
united in an urgent request that Con- 
gress will make a definite declaration 
concerning the length of time after the 
ending of the war that the roads will 
be retained under Government control. 
This, they insist, is justly due to the 
railroad companies and to the owners 
of their securities. The pending bill, it 
will be remembered, provides for Gov- 
ernment control “for and during the 
period of the war and until Congress 
shall hereafter order otherwise.” That 
would permit the Government to re- 
turn the roads to their owners the day 
after the making of peace, or to hold 
them under its control forever. Con- 
servative members of Congress are in 
favor of amending the bill so as_ to 
provide for the restoration of the roads 
within six months or at most a year 
after the end of the war, while radical 
members oppose any change, hoping 
thus to keep the way open to permanent 
Government control and actual own- 
ership. 

Meantime it has been observed that 
the Government has not taken control 
of a number of short railroads which 
serve as links between trunk lines but 
are of little or no importance in the 
Government’s transportation _ service, 
and inquiry at Washington has elicited 
the information that the Government 
does not mean to take them or to re- 
gard them as subject to the provisions 
of the law and proclamation which 
were supposed to cover all railroads in 
the United States. It is urged in behalf 
of these roads that exclusion of them 
from the general system of Governmen: 
control. and Government compensation 
is likely to be ruinous to them, since 
they are generally dependent upon the 
trunk lines for most of their business 
and for a large part of their rolling 
stock. 


The Fate of the 
Railroads 


America’s production of 
merchant shipping last 
year was 901,223 gross 
tons. That was nearly double that of 
the year before, was equal to nearly 
half of the whole world’s output in 
1916, and was probably more than that 
of any other country and more than 
one-third the output of all the Allied 
and neutral countries in 1917, the lat- 
ter total being estimated at about 
2,500,000 tons. At the same time, sink- 


Shipbuilding 
Progress 














© Commiutcee on Purlic Injormation, Press illustrating 
NOW YOU SEE IT—AND NOW YOU DON’T 
The soldier who wears this camouflage costume 
can climb a tree and look like part of its branches 
ings by submarines and mines in 1917 
are estimated at no less than 5,000,000 
tons, so that destruction exceeded con- 
struction by 100 per cent; a circum- 
stance which re-emphasized the need of 
expediting shipbuilding in this country 
to the utmost degree. 

In response to this need it is an- 
nounced that forty-one requisitioned 
ships, with a tonnage of 327,152, will 
be completed and put into use by March 
1; that thirty large steamers from the 
Great Lakes will be transferred to the 
Atlantic Ocean, by the expedient of 
cutting them into two, bringing them 
thru the Welland Canal, and reuniting 
them at tidewater; and that a nation- 
wide campaign will begin this month 














© G. V. Buck 
THE NEW RAINBOW COMMANDER 
The picked force of National Guard troops now 
in France is under the command of Major Gen- 
eral Charles T. Menoher, who succeeds Major 
General Mann. This detachment of the former 
National Guard was nicknamed the Rainbow 
Division because it was made up of troops from 
every state, especially chosen as ready for im- 
mediate service —- a sent to France 
ast fa 


for recruiting an army of 250,000 
skilled workmen for the shipyards, in 
which 145,000 are now employed. The 
requisitioning of all large American 
sailing vessels for Government use is 


‘also being considered, and it is report- 


ed that 175 such vessels with a cargo 
capacity of 125,000 tons are now within 
reach in home waters, while there are 
nearly 500 of more than 1000 tons each 
under the American flag. The purpose 
of the Shipping Board is to add to the 
American marine in the Atlantic this 
year a greater tonnage than was de- 
stroyed last year; which also means a 
greater tonnage than is likely to be de- 
stroyed this year, since the increased 
naval activity of the Allies is diminish- 
ing the destructiveness of the German 
U-boats. 


In an increasing num- 
ber of states, New 
York and New Jersey 
being among the leaders in the move- 
ment, legislation is being prepared 
which will provide for the conscription 
of labor for agricultural purposes. This 
will presumably have to be done as a 
military measure, authorizing the Gov- 
ernor to make such a draft of men not 
otherwise employed whenever, because 
of the existence of a state of war, he 
regards such action to be necessary for 
the protection and welfare of the state 
and the nation. It is hoped that thus 
there will be effected some abatement 
of the anomaly which has been pre- 
sented, of the nation suffering from 
scarcity of food while extensive areas 
of fertile land adjacent to markets lie 
unimproved and thousands of able- 
bodied men are in idleness. 


Agricultural 
Conscription 


The decision of the 
Cicientetion United States Su- 

preme Court confirm- 
ing the constitutionality of the 
conscription law has of course been fol- 
lowed by confirmation of the convic- 
tions of the persons charged with con- 
spiring to defeat the operation of that 
law, and they will now be compelled to 
undergo the penalties which were im- 
posed upon them. Seven persons were 
involved in the original suits, the most 
conspicuous of whom were the well- 
known agitators, Emma Goldman and 
Alexander Berkman. They had been 
convicted in New York and sentenced 
each to pay a fine of $10,000 and be 
imprisoned for two years. On learning 
that the highest tribunal had sustained 
their sentences, Miss Goldman exprest 
resignation to her fate. This decree of 
the Supreme Court is expected to have 
a noticeably good effect upon the con- 
duct of the second conscription, now 
about to begin. 


The Anti-Draft 


— The death of Major 
Investigating Augustus P. Gardner 
Army Health at Camp Wheeler on 
January 14 gave rise to an imperative 
demand for investigation into the sani- 
tary condition of the training camps, 
particularly with respect to the preva- 
lence of pneumonia. Major Gardner had 
been for many years a Representative 
in Congress, and had been foremost, 
since the beginning of the war, in urg- 
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ing efficient military preparation. He 


army, and had his own rank reduced 
from colonel. to major in order to get 
into active service at the front. Just 
after he had called attention to the need 
of better protection for the men from 
inclement winter weather, he contract- 
ed pneumonia and died. Official reports 
show that of the 235 deaths of soldiers 
in the camps during the week ending 
January 11, no fewer than 149, or more 
than sixty-three per cent, were caused 
by pneumonia; and it is widely believed 


that this state of affairs is due to the 


failure of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment to provide proper clothing and 
housing for the men. 


The prospective organiza- 
tion of a national associa- 
tion of manufacturers of 
dyestuffs calls attention to the gratify- 
ing development of a formerly much 
neglected industry. During the first two 
years of the war the impossibility of 
procuring dyes from Germany caused 
much disturbance to American fabric 
manufactures, and the country was 
rudely reminded of the fact that while 
it was one of the chief producers of the 
raw materials for dyes, it was almost 
entirely dependent upon a foreign coun- 
try for the finished product. This stim- 
ulated inventive ingenuity and indus- 
trial enterprise to so good effect that 
America is said now to be producing 
dyes just as good as those of Germany; 
and whereas before the war this coun- 
try was purchasing yearly $10,000,000 
worth of aniline dyes alone, during the 
first ten months of last year it exported 
to twenty-one foreign countries no less 
than $12,500,000 worth of dyes, Great 
Britain taking about one-fourth of 
them. 


The agreeable announce- 
The U-Boat ont is made that in the 
last week only six Brit- 
ish ships of 1600 tons or more and two 
smaller ones and two fishing boats 
were sunk by submarines or mines. 
This is with a single exception the 
lowest week’s record since the unre- 
stricted campaign of the U-boats be- 
gan, nearly a year ago. The decrease 
is attributed partly to the severity of 
the weather, which may restrain U- 
boat activities, but still more to the 
increasing efficiency of the Allies’ de- 
fensive methods. 


American 
Dyes 


Record 


ae Another German raid, 
a 1. probably by a large 

ae submarine boat, was 
made upon the British coast on the 
night of January 13, when the town 
of Yarmouth was bombarded with 
about twenty shells. Three persons 
were killed and ten injured, but little 
damage to property was done. 

The next day, in open daylight, Brit- 
ish aviators made a most successful 
raid upon the railway station and mu- 
nitions factories at Karlsruhe, the cap- 
ital of Baden. A ton and a quarter of 
explosives were dropped and much 
damage was done. All the airships re- 
turned in safety. Another successful 
bombing raid was made at Roulers. 





left Congress in order to enter thé” 








THE GREAT WAR ! 


January 11—French raids at Courcy 
and British raids at Loos. Italian 
ains between Brenta and Piave 

ivers. 

January 12—Successful operations by 
British and Italian aviators against 
Teutons in Italy. 

January 18—Canadians raid German 
trenches at Lens. German U-boat 
bombards Yarmouth. 

January 14—British air raid upon 
Karlsruhe. Italians make gains at 
three points. 

January 15—Germans check further 
Italian assaults. British air raid 
upon Roulers. 

January 16—Successful British raid 
near St. Quentin. Italians repulse 
Germans at Capo Sile. 

January 17—French successfully raid 
German trenches in Sparges sector 
and take prisoners. 




















German newspapers confess that the 
use of many depth. bombs by American 
destroyers is militating seriously 
against the submarines. 


On the West Numerous minor activi- 
Front ties, generally favorable 

to the Allies, have 

marked the week in France and Flan- 
ders. The French made several suc- 
cessful raids for observation purposes 
on January 11, and the British were 
similarly successful near Loos. Some 
considerable bodies of Russians joined 
the French forces. Two days later 
Canadian troops raided trenches and 
took many prisoners without loss to 
themselves, at Lens, while the French 
in Champagne maintained a vigorous 
artillery fire. The Germans were re- 
ported again to be sending troops to 
this front from the east, but there 
were no further indications of the long- 

















Gilliams Service 
BACK TO THE IRON AGE 

A couple of the medieval weapons reintroduced 

in modern warfare by the Prussians. These iron- 

headed clubs were used by Austrian troops on 

the Italian front to kill the men bdverpowered 

by a gas atack 


threatened “drive.” On January 16 and 
17 the British made a successful raid 
north of St. Quentin, and the French 
did the same in the Eparges sector. 

The British Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on January 15 announced in 
the House of Commons the result of 
the inquiry into the British reverse at 
Cambrai on November 20, to the effect 
that there had been no “surprize” by 
the Germans, that no precautions 
against attack had been neglected, and 
that the commander was not culpable 
for what had occurred. There was no 
foundation for the rumor that Sir 
Douglas Haig, Field Marshal, was to 
be relieved of his command. 


On the Italian Fighting in Italy has 
Suens been more violent than 
elsewhere, both on the 
ground and in the air. Vigorous at- 
tacks by the Italians on January 11 
drove back the Teutons for some dis- 
tance between the Piave and Brenta 
rivers, and British aviators destroyed 
seven hostile aircraft. The next day 
Italian aviators did much damage to 
the enemy’s works, exploding several 
magazines. Material gains were made 
by the Italians on the lower Piave on 
January 13, and these were followed on 
January 14 with further gains at three 
points—at Monte Asolone, at Monte 
Grappa, and in the Piave Delta. These 
attacks were renewed the next day 
with less success, the Teutons having 
strengthened their lines sufficiently to 
hold the Italians in check and even to 
repulse them with heavy loss. The Ital- 
ians, in return, repelled German at- 
tacks at Capo Sile. 


Many vicissitudes mark 
the progress of the 
Bolsheviki - Teutonic 
peace negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. 
The Central Powers on January 11 de- 
clared that they had withdrawn their 
offers of peace to the Allies, because of 
their failure to accept them, and would 
thereafter seek only a separate peace 
with Russia. They refused the request 
of the Russians, that the negotiations 
be transferred to Stockholm or some 
other neutral place, and Leon Trotzky, 
the Bolsheviki Foreign Minister, after 
at first demurring, assented to remain- 
ing at Brest-Litovsk and the parley was 
consequently renewed at that place. The 
Russians have complained that the 
Germans grossly garble and pervert re- 
ports of the conferences, for publica- 
tion in Germany; and when the Ger- 
mans proposed to draft a treaty be- 
ginning with the declaration that the 
signatories had resolved thereafter to 
live in peace and friendship, Mr. 
Trotzky refused to accept it, saying 
that that was a “decorative phrase” 
which did not describe the relations 
which in future would exist between 
the two peoples. Finally on January 14 
the Germans declared that the Russian 
proposals were quite unacceptable. 
Withdrawal of German and Austrian 
forces from occupied territories was, 
they said, impossible while the war 
lasted. It was conceded that the people 
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SCHOOLBOYS FROM THE GERMAN TRENCHES . 
This line of prisoners captured by the French seems to bear out the surmise that German man 
power is running low. These boys average sixteen or seventeen years old—the youngest class in 
military service 


of disputed territories ought theoret- 
ically to be permitted to vote on the 
question of their disposition; but in the 
present cases a referendum seemed im- 
practicable and a vote by the govern- 
ing body seemed sufficient. “The Cen- 
tral Powers,” they added, “can go no 
further.” This left little hope of any 
profitable renewal of the conferences. 


The peace negotiations 
at Brest-Litovsk had a 
disturbing effect upon 
German domestic politics, which for a 
time threatened a Chancellorship crisis. 
The Fatherland Party, led by Admiral 
von Tirpitz, organized a fierce cam- 
paign against the Foreign Minister 
Dr. von Kuehlmann, for his profest 
acquiescence in the Russian policy of 
“no annexations,” which extended 
thruout the press of the Empire, with 
the apparent purpose of forcing the 
Minister to resign. It was also inti- 
mated that the Chancellor also was 
likely to resign “on account of his 
health,” and to be succeeded by Prince 
von Buelow. On the other hand, Dr. 
Dernburg, formerly Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, strongly supported Dr. 
von Kuehlmann’s policy, and organized 
Socialists at various places broke up 
meetings of the Fatherland Party. By 
January 16, however, these dissensions 
largely subsided and the understand- 
ing prevailed that a modus vivendi had 
been established between the factions 
whereby the Chancellor was to be free 
to apply the “no annexation” policy on 
the eastern front, while Field Marshal 
von Hindenburg was to have an equally 


Dissensions in 
Germany 


free hand in the west to annex what- 
ever French or Belgian territory might 
be in his power at the end of the war. 


The Bolsheviki The French Govern- 
itis ment purposes alto- 
gether to ignore the 
negotiations of the Bolsheviki at Brest- 
Litovsk, no matter in what they may 
result, and there is no assurance that 
any of the Allies will ‘regard them 
seriously. The British Government has, 
however, decided to establish tentative 
and informal relations with the Bolshe- 
viki Ambassador at London, Maxim 
Litvinoff. 

The Bolsheviki have issued a formal 
decree recognizing and supporting the 
right of the Armenians, in both Rus- 
sian and Turkish territory, to complete 
independence and the determination of 
their own destiny The acceptance of 
this principle by Turkey is one of the 
conditions on which the Bolsheviki are 
willing to conclude peace with that 
power. 

In another direction the Bolsheviki 
seem to be seeking not peace but war. 
Some time ago the Rumanian Govern- 
ment arrested and disarmed some Rus- 
sian soldiers who had entered that 
country as emissaries of the Bolsheviki. 
In retaliation the Bolsheviki on Janu- 
ary 14 arrested and imprisoned the Ru- 
manian Minister at Petrograd and his 
staff. The next day, on the protest of 
the other foreign envoys, including the 
American, against such violation of 
diplomatic usage, the Bolsheviki re- 
leased these prisoners, but at the same 
time sent an ultimatum to the Ru- 


manian Government, demanding within 
twenty-four hours, under penalty of 
war, punishment of the officials who 
had disarmed the Russian soldiers. 
Upon the expiration of the time set, 
the demand not having been complied 
with, the Bolsheviki ordered the arrest 
and imprisonment of the King of Ru- 
mania, tho with little prospect that the 
order could be executed. 


The Troubles 
of Russia 


Grave disturbances con- 
tinue in Russia, with 
evil omens for’ the 
future. Rioting, organized battles, and 
general looting are reported from 
Kharkov and various other places, 
while the Cossacks under General Kale- 
dine maintain their active opposition 
to the Bolsheviki. Nor does the meeting 
of the Constituent Assembly, set for 
January 18, offer promise of better 
things. Of 520 delegates elected to that 
body 267 are Social Revolutionists and 
only 161 favor the Bolsheviki. A caucus 
of the Social Revolutionist delegates 
has denounced the Bolsheviki as “usurp- 
ers of power who have precipitated the 
country into an abyss of civil war and 
anarchy,” while the Bolsheviki purpose 
to compel the Assembly to proclaim a 
Socialist Republic with the expropria- 
tion of all land and property, under 
penalty of the Assembly itself being 
forcibly dissolved and replaced with a 
body of the Bolsheviki’s own appoint- 
ment. 


Repeated rumors of the 
intention of the Bolshe- 
viki government at Petro- 
grad to repudiate all foreign loans con- 
tracted by former governments of Rus- 
sia have caused a considerable decline 
in the market value of Russian securi- 
ties. On January 11 Russian 6% per 
cent bonds, which the day before had 
sold for 57, fell to 48, while 5% per 
cent bonds went to 43. A more hopeful 
view of the case is that the Bolsheviki 
may not after all commit repudiation, 
in the face of the pressure which will be 
brought to bear against such a course; 
and that if they should do so, their act 
would probably be reversed by the per- 
manent government which is expected 
soon to succeed them. The partial rec- 
ognition of them by Great Britain as a 
government de facto if not de jure is 
expected to help to impress upon them 
the facts that even a temporary revo- 
lutionary government should observe 
the laws of nations, and that when a 
new government succeeds to the powers 
and revenues of an old, it also incurs 
its duties and its pecuniary obligations. 
The direct interest of the United 
States Government in the matter is 
measured by the fact that American 
loans to Russia in this war aggregate 
$300,000,000. 


Despite the German pos- 
session and oppression of 
nearly all the territory of 
Belgium, that nation is still a military 
force to be reckoned with seriously. Its 
army is now more than three times as 
strong as it was when it emerged from 
the battle of the Yser, in November, 
1914. On the twenty-mile front which 
it is holding against the Germans it has 
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constructed hundreds of miles of 
trenches, of roads and of railroads, and 
thousands of miles of telegraph and 
telephone lines; has built more than 
525,000 cubic yards of concrete re- 
doubts, shelters and fighting posts, and 
barracks for 100,000 men and 15,000 
horses; and now has in its transport 
service more than 5000 automobile 
trucks. In the last three months its 
aviators have made nearly 2000 flights, 
more than half of which have been for 
fighting. In proportion to its numbers 
it is probably not surpassed in efficiency 
by any other army in the war. 

















ss ‘ Great Britain’s 
That’ Contemptible “contemptible lit- 
Little Army tle army,” as the 





German Emperor called it at the be- 
ginning of the war, is about to be in- 
creased by the recruiting of nearly half 
a million more men, chiefly the younger 
of those who hitherto have been ex- 
empted because of their employment 
in industries essential to the military 
service. Their places will be filled large- 
ly by women, and by returned soldiers 
whose wounds unfit them for further 
fighting but not for industrial labors. 
This reinforcement will, it is hoped by 
the British Government, enable the 
British army to hold the Germans in 
check until an effective American force 
can be placed upon the fighting line. 
Sir Auckland Geddes, the Minister of 
National Service, reports that during 
the war the total enrollment of the Em- 
pire in the armed forces, army and 
navy, has been 7,500,000, of whom Eng- 
land has contributed 4,530,000, Scot- 
land 629,000, Wales 280,000, Ireland 
170,000, the oversea dominions and col- 
onies 900,000, and India, Africa and 
other dependencies 1,000,000, com- 
posed of native soldiers, laborers, car- 
riers, etc. Reckoning the population of 
England at the outbreak of the war at 
37,000,000, her military enrollment 
amounts to 12.24 per cent of the whole. 
If the United States were to do the 
same, we should have 12,250,000 men 
in the service. 

































4 An interesting by-prod- 
nan ag nor uct of the vast expan- 

sion of our army, sug- 
gestive of the polyglot and cosmopolitan 
character of the nation as well as of 
its traditional “freedom to worship 
God,” is found in the appointments of 
chaplains at large for the army, which 
are now being made. Hitherto army 
chaplains have been clergymen of some 
of the chief Protestant churches or of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Now, how- 
ever, they are being drawn from among 
the Jews, the Greek Church, the Chris- 
tian Scientists, the Salvation,Army and 
the Mormons. These chaplains at large 
are not attached to any special regi- 
ments, but visit all the camps and can- 
tonments, to minister to soldiers of 
their faiths wherever they may be 
found. 






War Costs Estimates of the cost of 


and Loans 





ligerents, down to the 
close of 1917, are exprest in figures 
which remind us of those which meas- 









the war to the various bel- — 


ure the interstellar spaces and which 
are beyond the power of the average 
mind to comprehend. The expenses of 
the Allies, excepting Japan and minor 
states, have been: 


United States ......... :.. $6,000,000,000 
6 UO See 31,250,000,000 
DN oe ceed e wad eee! ae ,000,000 
Bb dic ok gine hireaie 16,500,000,000 
DE <tcrvecisscanoreuae _ §,900,000,000 
Belgium, Serbia, Rumania 

and Portugal ...ccccsee 500,000,000 
Total for the Allies........ $85,650,000,000 


The expenditures of the Central 
Powers, for obvious reasons, have been 
much less; 
half as much: 


te ears” $28,600,000,000 
Austria-Hungary, Turkey 

amd BURT o6ccccscse 6,300,000,000 
Total for the enemy....... $44,900,000,000 


Here, then, is a grand total of $130,- 
550,000,000 spent on war in the course 
of forty-one months, or more than 
$3,184,000,000 a month. It is not to be 
wondered at that our allies have felt 
the need of borrowing from us, tho 
their loans, large as they seem in them- 
selves, are insignificant by the side of 
the expenses which they have incurred. 
The loans, from the beginning of the 
war down to the end of 1917, have been: 


Geant BE «6 oc cecicenes $2,045,000,000 
BN aici wr etlendhe eek ieac 1,285,000,000 
es aia eacaieawsimaicasie 000,000 
NI icc ak niece pe acu» Scaioe @ 325,000,000 
SE, oanek dei hob G6 meee 77,400,000 
hast asthe a warorata a aoa ,000,000 
er eee $4,236,400,000 


Of this amount $3,528,629,750 has ac- 
tually been paid in cash or credits, and 
the remainder is available on demand. 


in fact, little more than ° 


The United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce is tak- 
ing a referendum of busi- 
ness men’s organizations thruout the 
nation on the matter of notifying the 
business men of Germany that trade 
relations will not be reéstablished with 
them after the war unless the German 
Government is made responsible to the 
people of that country. This is apply- 
ing to commercial relations the same 
principle which the President has pre- 
scribed for diplomatic relations. It does 
not indicate any purpose of revenge or 
retribution, or any desire for an eco- 
nomic war or for the commercial op- 
pression of Germany or restriction of 
her legitimate activities, but simply 
that the business men of America will 
not again supply German militarism 
with the raw materials for armaments 
with which to menace and disturb the 
peace of the world. It foreshadows a 
boycotting not of Germany, but of Ger- 
man militarism. The United States 
Chamber of Commerce expects to have 
this declaration of purpose overwhelm- 
ingly adopted by American business 
men, and then made known to the busi- 
ness men of Germany in the hope that 
thus a powerful influence will be 
aroused in favor of such a basis of 
peace as that which the President has 


To Boycott 
Militarism 


declared to be indispensable. 
A supposed German spy, 
“— named Walter Sporrman, 


was arrested at Norfolk, 
Va., on January 12, in the alleged act 
of firing a bomb for the blowing up of 
an army magazine. He was believed to 
have been concerned in the plots of the 
notorious Captain Boy-Ed and other 
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THE GREATEST LABOR PARADE IN THE WORLD 
A triumphal assembly of the people of Petrograd marching under the banners of labor up Nevski 


Prospekt to proclaim the freedom of the Russian republic » 










































JUGO-SLAV VOLUNTEERS 


Serbia is asking for 50,000 native sons who will leave America to go back to Europe and fight for the freedom of the southern Slavs. Slovenes, 
Croatians, Serbians and Austro-Serbians are all enlisted under the Jugo-Slav banner and the recruits are called not only from the United States 
but from South America, Canada, Australia and New Zealand as well. Only unnaturalized citizens, of course, are asked to volunteer 


German outrages in this country. Sev- 
eral other arrests, of supposed accom- 
plices, were made a little later. Follow- 
ing this, on January 16, a powerful 
German bomb was discovered in a dry 
dock on the Atlantic coast in which 
one of the best United States battle- 
ships was being repaired. Had it ex- 
ploded, it is said, it would probably 
have damaged both the ship and the 
dock very seriously. Reports of other 
attempted outrages at other points in- 
dicate the need of the strictest possible 
surveillance of enemy aliens. 


The Intrigues of A great sensation 
‘ was produced in 

M. Caillaux France on January 
14 by the arrest of Joseph Caillaux, a 
former Prime Minister, on a charge of 
aiding the enemies of the Republic, and 
this sensation was increased and ex- 
tended to the United States two days 
later, when it was made known that 
his arrest had been ordered because of 
disclosures which the American State 
Department had made concerning his 
relations with Count von Bernstorif 
and the Wilhelmstrasse, particularly at 
the time of his visit to Argentina in 
1915. There were published at Wash- 


ington some intercepted communica- 
tions between Bernstorff and. the For- 
eign Office at Berlin, rcferring to Cail- 
laux’s communications with German 
agents in Argentina, warning German 
newspapers to refrain from speaking 
of him in such a way as to excite sus- 
picion, and urging that while a ship 
on which he was to go from Argentina 
to France should be captured by sub- 
marines because of the important pa- 
pers which it would carry, Caillaux 
himself should not be harmed, but 
should be treated with every courtesy. 
The course of the United States Gov- 
ernment in giving this information to 
France and thus intervening in what 
is nominally a matter of domestic 
French politics, is ouite unprecedented, 
and is interpreted as a striking indica- 
tion of the solidarity of the Entente 
Allies. M. Loustalot, a member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and Paul Comby, 
a lawyer, were also arrested in connec- 
tion with the case. The Chamber voted 
to approve the course of the Govern- 
ment in making the arrest of Caillaux, 
by a vote of 379 to 105. While this was 
an overwhelming vote of confidence, the 
fact that 105 Deputies, chiefly if not 
entirely Socialists, opposed the Govern- 


ment, was significant. It indicated, no 
doubt, in part a desire to detach France 
from her allies, as Caillaux had striven 
to do, and in part also personal hatred 
of the Prime Minister, Dr. Clemenceau, 
who is the chief prosecutor of Caillaux, 
and between whom and the latter a 
bitter feud has long existed. 


Befeuns tn The Chinese Government 
China at the beginning of the 
year published thruout 
that country a proclamation exposinz 
and denouncing some of the social 
wrongs which the nation has long suf- 
fered, and calling for their abatement. 
Four evils are specially mentioned. The 
first is that of too early marriages, 
for the correction of which the exam- 
ple of Occidental countries and the old 
rule in China under which the mar- 
riageable age was fixed at éhirty for 
men and twenty for women, are cited. 
The second evil is the neglect of funeral 
rites and mourning for deceased par- 
ents. The third is the binding of wom- 
en’s feet, which is indeed now forbid- 
den by law, but which is still widely 
practised, especially in secluded and 
remote rural regions. The fourth is 
gambling. 





























THE SERBIAN MISSION IS HERE 
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The ablest diplomat in the Serbian politics, a leader of the young democratic party in Serbia, Dr. Vesnitch, is head of the Serbian mission to 
the United States. He has been the representative of Serbia at the war councils of the Allies in Paris, where his knowledge of every move on 
the European chessboard for a quarter of a century past gives his opinions a weight possest by few European statesmen. On either side of Dr. 
Vesnitch in the photographs above are his colleagues in the Serbian commission, Dr. Lozanitch, at the left, was like Dr. Vesnitch a professor at 
the University of Belgrade. He is now president of the commission on Serbian reconstruction. At the right is General Rashitch, who commanded 
the Serbian army against Austria in the so-called retreat, when 250,000 men held 700,000 in check for three months. He is now in charge of the 
enrollment of the Jugo-Slav volunteers 
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On June 17, 1915, there assembled in Independence Hall, Philadelphia—-the very spot where the United States of America was 
born—a little group of men who had the temerity to proclaim to the world that the time had come “to devise and to create a working 
union of sovereign nations to establish peace among themselves and to guarantee it by all known and available sanctions.” Before this 
assembly adjourned the American organization known as the League to Enforce Peace was born. This League is based on the four 
proposals published below. So ripe was the time and so successful has since been propaganda of this organization that the idea of a 
League of Nations has spread to the four corners of the earth, and today the establishment of a League is the chief purpose for which 
the Great War is being waged. Manifestly before these four proposals or similar ones can be carried into effect they will have to be 
amplified in a thousand and one details by a constitutional convention of even more importance than the constitutional convention of 
1787 which produced the Constitution of the United States. As a beginning of the study of this problem a private group of a score of 
American statesmen, international lawyers, economists and publicists have been meeting from time to time discussing the implications 
of the program of the League to Enforce Peace. The following tentative Draft Convention for a League of Nations by this private study 
qgroup—not a committee of the League to Enforce Peace, tho composed of some of its ablest members—is revised up to December 
15, 1917. The Independent is greatly honored to be the medium of its dissemination. The chairman of the group, Theodore Marburg, 


Baltimore, U. 8. 


ARTICLE I 
COVENANT 


ECTION 1. The high contracting 
parties, being the undersigned 
States and the States becoming 
parties to this Convention, herein- 
after called the States of the League, 
agree that all disputes between them of 
every nature whatsoever, which dip- 
lomacy or existing and-future treaties 
and institutions for mediation, inquiry 
or arbitration other than those of the 
League shall have failed to adjust, shall 
be submitted to the International Court, 
to be constituted in the manner pre- 
scribed in Article III of this Conven- 
tion, for decision, if the question is jus- 
ticiable in nature, or to the Council of 
Conciliation, to be constituted in the 
manner prescribed in Article II of this 
Convention, for recommendation, if the 
juestion is non-justiciable in nature. 
Sec. 2. The high contracting parties 
agree not to declare war or begin hos- 
tilities against another State of the 
League until any question in dispute 
has been submitted for inquiry and 
hearing and until the decision of the 
Court or the recommendation of the 
Council shall have been made, or until 
the time for making such 


at least once in every five years, Inter- 
national Conferences to formulate and 
develop international law. 
ARTICLE II 
INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 


Sec. 5. The International Council shall 
be constituted of members chosen by 
each State of the League in such man- 
ner as each State shall determine, to 
hold office during the pleasure of the 
appointing State, provided that each of 
the States now known as the Great 
Powers, viz., Austria-Hungary, British 
Empire, France, Germany, Italy, Ja- 
pan, Russia and the United States, 
which shall become a State of the 
League, shall be entitled to three mem- 
bers and each of the other States of the 
League shall be entitled to one member. 

Sec. 6. The International Council shall 
always be complete and in being. When 
a vacancy occurs in the representation 
of any State of the League such State 
shall take the necessary steps to cause 
the vacancy to be filled. 

Sec. 7. The International Council shall 
be tke judge of the right of any mem- 
ber to take his seat in the International 
Council. 

Sec. 8. The International Council shall 


A., is inviting criticism of the Draft Convention at the hands of statesmen and publicists—Tur Epriror 


choose from its members a president 
and other officers. 

Sec. 9. A majority of the members of 
the International Council shall consti- 
tute a quorum to do business,’ but a 
smaller number may adjotrn from day 
to day and may compel the attendance 
of absent members in such manner and 
under such penalties as the Interna- 
tional Council may prescribe. 

Sec. 10. The International Council 
may determine the rules of its proceed- 
ings. 

Sec. 11. Members of the International 
Council shall each receive an annual 
salary, to be determined by the Inter- 
national Council, of not less than twen- 
ty-five thousand dollars, excepting that 
the members of the Ministry and the 
members designated for conciliation 
shall receive such additional sum as the 
International Council may determine. 

Sec. 12. The first meeting of the In- 
ternational Council shall be held at The 
Hague at noon on the first Monday of 
the sixth month after nine States, of 
which at least four shall be Great Pow- 
ers, have ratified this Convention and 
the International Council shall assem- 
ble annually thereafter on the first Mon- 





day in October, unless it 





decision or recommenda- 
tion as provided in this 
Convention shall have 
elapsed, or if the decision 
of the Court or the rec- 
ommendation of the Coun- 
cil, as the case may be, 
shall have been made 
within said time, then un- 
til six months shall have 
elapsed after the making 
of such decision or recom- 
mendation. 

Sec. 38. The high con- 
tracting parties agree to 
use their economic and 
military forces against 
any State of the League 
that declares war or be- 
gins hostilities in viola- 
tion of this Convention. 

Sec. 4. The high con- 
tracting parties agree to 
codperate in the promo- 
tion of friendly relations 
between States and, with 
this object in view, to call, 














The Four Proposals of the 
League to Enforce Peace 


We believe it to be desirable for the United States to join 
a league of nations binding the signatories to the following: 
First: All justiciable questions arising between the signa- 
tory powers, not settled by negotiation, shall, subject to the 
limitations of treaties, be submitted to a judicial tribunal for 
hearing and judgment, both upon the merits and upon any 
issue as to its jurisdiction of the question. 
Second: All other questions arising between the signatories 
and not settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to a council 
of conciliation for hearing, consideration and recommendation. 
Third: The signatory powers shall jointly use forthwith 
both their economic and military forces against any one of 
their number that goes to war, or commits acts of hostility, 
against another of the signatories before any question arising 
shall be submitted as provided in the foregoing. 
Fourth: Conferences between the signatory powers shall be 
held from time to time to formulate and codify rules of inter- 
national law, which, unless some signatory shall signify its 
dissent within a stated period, shall thereafter govern in the 
decisions of the judicial tribunal mentioned in Article One. 


shall appoint a different 
day. 

Sec. 13. Resolutions of 
the International Council 
shall be passed only upon 
the concurrence of an ab- 
solute majority of all the 
members of the Interna- 
tional Council. 

Sec. 14. The Interna- 
tional Council shall ‘keep 
a record of the proceed- 
ings and debates -and, 
from time to time, shall 
publish the same in an 
Official Journal, excepting 
such parts as may in its 
discretion require secrecy, 
and the ayes and nays of 
the members on any ques- 
tion shall, at the desire of 
one-fifth of those present, 
be entered on the Journal. ° 

Sec. 15. The Interna- 
tional Council shall insti- 
tute a Secretarial Bureau 
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HEN Mr. Jefferson Knicker- 

bocker awoke on the morning 

of the ninth of January, he 

was not quite sure that it 
was himself that was lying there. There 
was something a little mysterious about 
his feelings, and he was not accus- 
tomed to mystery in connection with 
himself. Good American, and sound, sub- 
stantial citizen of America’s greatest 
city, with a wholesome indifference to 
the things beyond his own social and 
business horizon, to him life was real, life 
was earnest, and above all life was reg- 
ular. Now an eerie feeling was deuced 
irregular, and he would be hanged if 
he quite liked it. It was as tho he had 
just come back from a long journey— 
and did not know where he had been. 
This would never do. He must get back 
to reality and the regular thing. Let us 
see. This was the 17th of May, 1916. 
Yes; he remembered it by the date on 
the paper he had been reading after 
dinner last night. Curious how one’s 
memory worked; he always remem- 
bered the date that way. Today he had 
a directors’ meeting, and a luncheon to 
talk about the opportunities for trade 
extension in South America opened up 
by the preoccupation of England and 
Germany with that war of theirs. He 
must remember to impress on his asso- 
ciates at luncheon the truth of what the 
President was saying yesterday. Some 
of them were a little too much inter- 
ested in that war over there. There was 
one man at least—he had never quite 
trusted his judgment anyway—who was 
inclined to think we ought to get into 
it. But the President was right. He had 
precisely exprest the serious conviction 
of the American people. “Since the 
rest of the world is mad, why should 
we not simply refuse to have anything 
to do with the rest of the world in the 
ordinary channels of action?” 

That was the stuff. What do we care 
about “abroad,” except when it inter- 
feres with our business, or sinks our 
ships?—he had been lucky; he had lost 
only one little shipment in the war zone. 
Well, a practical man had to take some 
chances like that. It was well insured, 
anyway, and with prices where the war 
had driven them, he could afford to 
take his losses without a whimper. 
What rot to talk about our getting into 
the war! We could thank our lucky 
stars we were out of it—unless of course 
Germany should go too far and hit our 
profits too hard a crack. But then Eng- 
land had not been any too considerate 
of us; that shipment of his to Sweden 
had been lying on the ship at Kirkwall, 
where the British had held her up, until 
it had well nigh rotted in the hold. By 
heavens, the President was right. 

Mr. Knickerbocker swung himself out 
of bed. He was curiously stiff and a lit- 
tle light-headed. But a cup of coffee 
and a good, substantial breakfast would 
fix all that. 

It took the better part of the morn- 
ing to convince Mr. Knickerbocker, first, 
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THE SLEEPER WAKES 


BY HAROLD HOWLAND 


that he had been for twenty months in 
a cataleptic sleep, and second, that the 
United States had been at war with the 
Imperial German Government for three- 
quarters of a year. The first was almost 
easier than the second. His doctor ex- 
plained it learnedly and fluently. It was 
a most unusual case, but not unique. It 
need not worry him. It was almost cer- 
tain that it would never happen again. 
The other cases—there were severai 
well authenticated ones which had been 
minutely studied by the best men in the 
profession—had suffered no bad after 
effects. It would be quite all right; he 
was sure of it. Mr. Knickerbocker shook 
his mind like a spaniel after a swim, 
and set his foot upon the accustomed 
round of life again. 


UT that other thing. His country at 

war—in Europe! It was impossible, 
grotesque. What became of our “splen- 
did isolation,” then? How about “en- 
tangling alliances”? It was confound- 
edly irregular. It might be earnest, but, 
by George, it could not be real. 

He was still reverberating over it at 
lunch time. Then at last they let him 
have the morning paper. He glanced at 
the date line. January 9, 1918. Curious 
habit. He always remembered dates that 
way. Then at the headlines. “Wilson 
Gives War Aims and Peace Terms.” 
Ah, that was good. The world ought to 
know just what we were fighting for— 
our right to go along our own appoint- 
ed way, unmolested by the quarrels of 
Europe, free from interference by bel- 
ligerent highwaymen out to sandbag 
their weaker neighbors. The right of 
American ships to sail the seas “on 
their lawful occasions”; of American 
business men to “carry on” regardless 
of wars and rumors of war. Wilson was 
just the man to make all that clear as 
crystal. 

His eye moved down the column. What 
was this? He skimmed the lines in haste 
and amazement. “A free, open-minded 
and absolutely impartial adjustment of 
all colonial claims”; “the evacuation of 
all Russian territory”; “Belgium, the 
whole world will agree, must be... re- 
stored”; “the wrong done to France by 
Prussia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace- 
Lorraine . . . should be righted”; “re- 
adjustment of the frontiers of Italy”; 
“peoples of Austria-Hungary accorded 
the freest opportunity of autonomous 
development”; “other nationalities un- 
der Turkish rule should be assured an 
absolutely unmolested opportunity of 
autonomous development”; “an inde- 
pendent Polish state whose political and 
economic independence and territorial 
integrity should be guaranteed”; “Ser- 
bia accorded free and secure access to 
the sea”; “the Dardanelles opened as 
a free passage to the ships and com- 
merce of all nations.” 

It stunned him. His country standing 
for this? If he had awakened from his 
long sleep to find his family walking 
comfortably about on their heads, the 


North River running up hill, the sun 
rising over the Palisades, he could have 
taken it more easily. 


HE afternoon of Mr. Knickerbocker 

passed in puzzlement and searching 
of heart. It wouldn’t do, you know. 
America couldn’t take a hand in remak- 
ing the map of Europe. “America for 
Americans” must in all fairness mean 
“Europe for Europeans” too. This kind 
of meddling wasn’t the thing. 

It—it—wasn’t American. 

But wasn’t it? Alsace-Lorraine, now. 
He had always hated Germany for that 
brutal rape. He had always loved 
France for her devotion to that cause. 

But look what it would do to Amer- 
ican business; a war like that might 
drag on for years. Yes, but Armenia. 
The Turkish massacres there had 
again and again turned him sick with 
loathing. And Poland. Little time as 
he had had for history, the sorrows 
of Poland had stood to him for a crime 
that must some day be redressed even 
at the cost of blood and treasure. 

But his own boy; he would come of 
age in a few months; the draft would 
be sure to get him. How could he spare 
his son in so alien a cause? And yet, 
think of Belgium. No, sir, he would be 
proud to have his son give his life for 
Belgium as the Belgians had cheerfully 
given theirs for honor and faith and 
right. 

But think of the cost? Think of 
his country safe and secure across three 
thousand miles of sea choosing to pay, 
that cost as England and France and 
Belgium and Italy were paying it! Still, 
there was Russia. The thought of the 
Russian people throwing off the hideous 
bondage of Czarism and Siberian exile 
and the brutal bureaucracy filled him 
with a fierce joy. He read for the fifth 
time a section of the President’s Ad- 
dress, “Such a settlement of all ques- 
tions affecting Russia as will assure 
her of a sincere welcome into the 
society of free nations under institu- 
tions of her own choosing.” That did 
stir the blood, didn’t it? 

But—but—but— 

And yet—and yet— 


Ax dinner he was strangely silent. 
The family knew him too well to 
break in. The soup passed and the roast. 
Then the explosion came. His fist smote 
the table. 

The President was right! 

He dragged from his pocket the clip- 
ping, tattered by hours of nervous han- 
dling. His voice boomed out: 

“We feel ourselves to be intimate 
partners of all the governments and 
peoples associated together against the 
imperialists. We cannot be separated 
in interest or divided in purpose. We 
stand together until the end. For such 
arrangements and covenants we are 
willing to fight and to continue to fight 
until they are achieved.” 

The sleeper had awakened. 
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“TI side-slipped a thousand feet and turned two somersaults and spun down a thousand feet more. I came within an ace of getting mine” 


THE MERRY JEST OF THE AIRMAN 
Another Story from the Battlefront 


NE beautiful thing in the spirit 

of the armies of France and 

Britain is as evident as the 

mud and thunder of the battle- 
fields. It is the will to make light of 
the whole tragic business and turn 
it into play. The boys bullyrag. They 
invent nicknames for each other— 
names as vile as the muck they 
tramp in, but full of good nature. 
They are tokens of affection. Flea-face, 
horse’s neck, bull-beef, mud-foot, are 
some of them. Anything goes that will 
raise a laugh. Even under fire the jests 
may fall faster than the shells. It is a 
way they have of throwing off fear and 
the thought of death. It is the only way 
to live and keep the brain cool in an 
atmosphere of tragedy. 

As their pals fall the spirit of play 
darkens into anger. Then no hell can 
stop them as long as they can stand up 
and go on. 

But these are only forewords, for I 
have set out to tell of the merry jest of 
the little flying captain. 

While I was in a big hospital back 
of the lines I used to hear now and then 
an outburst of merry, boyish laughter 
in the ward near my room. I found 
that it came from the lips of a young 
flying captain who for weeks had been 
lying in bed with a. broken thigh. The 
nurse was rubbing his back with a cloth 
soaked in witch hazel. The cloth tickled 
him; that’s why he was laughing. 

It was a merry, gentle face—that of 
the young captain—and how youthful! 
Yet he was one of the most daring 
flyers in the swift growing armies of 
the air. For more than a year he had 


been one of the defenders of London,: 


going up at night after the raiders into 
dark and lofty battlefields of the sky 
swept with far-reaching beams of light 
and raked with flying shrapnel. 

At last a shell had burst his tank 
and he had come down afire back of his 
own battle line at Ypres. With his 
clothes burning he had jumped—forty 
feet from the ground—and come down 
with a thump that shattered the bohes 
in his thigh, but clear of his plane. He 
had had strength and sense enough to 
roll and extinguish the fire, which 
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would soon have baked him. The nurse 
told me that when they brought him to 
the hospital he had neither hair nor eye- 
brows. 

The young captain was now quite 
comfortable with his leg in a sling. He 
loved to have me sit at his bedside and 
chat and smoke with him. 


‘“470U know I never supposed that I 

could learn to fly,” he began as he 
lighted a cigaret. “A great hight made 
me dizzy. When I began with the rum- 
pity my instructor went up with me 
and showed me all about the joy stick. 
I tried it. Nearly scared myself to 
death. The steering is delicate, you 
know, and a beginner is apt to put on 
too much and get to wallowing or spin- 
ning. The instructor was disgusted. 
When we got back he said: 

“ ¢What ever put it in your head that 
you could learn to fly?’ 

“But I did better next time. We went 
up every day and he didn’t jump on 
me again, but he always looked as if 
he was fed up with me and couldn’t 
stand it much longer. One day he said 
to me: 

“ ‘Well, boy, you might as well kill 
yourself first as last. You can try it 
alone today.’ 

“IT went up. Just missed a tree and 
the roof of the shed. Seemed as if I did 
everything. wrong. Almost scared my 
dinner up. Slid a thousand feet or so 
and then got to spinning toward the 


earth. I knew that the thing to do was’ 


to let go of everything. It’s hard to do 
that. You feel as if you must do some- 
thing. Fortunately I was up ten thou- 
sand feet. I let go of everything. The 
spin stopped. Then I brought her into 


a nose dive and stretched her flat two 
thousand feet above the ground and 
began to climb again. No more trouble 
except when I tried to land. It was dusk 
and I was ground shy. I wondered why 
I didn’t touch the field. My word! It 
was like stepping into water that looks 
only knee deep and down you go over 
your head and no bottom. Well, you 
know, I was a thousand feet above the 
ground; circled two or three times be- 
fore I got down low enough. 

“You see, I had confidence after that 
and began to try all the tricks and to 
get away with them. I came out here 
to fight in a big bus armed with a 
Lewis and a machine gun and egg 
droppers. I could manage the guns well 
enough, but I had to learn how to lay 
eggs after I got here. It’s quite an art 
to put them where you want to. I have 
had a hundred and eighty-two hits on 
my machine after one trip. No, that 
isn’t the record. One of our men had 
two hundred and forty-seven. 

“I must tell you of a joke I played 
on a boche photographer. It was very 
funny. You see, four of us had chased 
a boche machine away over their lines. 
I generally had a man with me, but 
was out alone that day, as I had learned 
the art of doing a number of things at 
once and my gunner had gone with a 
man not quite so well schooled. in the 
game. Suddenly I got engine trouble. 
The thing sputtered: along for a minute 
or two and quit. I couldn’t get back, so 
I had to go down. Landed all right in a 
smooth meadow near a main road. I 
knew that, for me, the war was over. 

“There was a big boche camp not a 
stone’s throw from me. They came out 
like a swarm of bees. It seemed as if 
a thousand men were running toward 
me. 


‘“TT\HEY marched me up to headquar- 

ters, where a boche colonel began 
to pump me in good English. I have an 
idea that he had spent a good many 
years in America. There was a group 
around us and a good deal of jabber- 
ing in German. The things they didn’t 
learnfrom me _ [Continued on page 156 
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“WHY OUR TOWN WENT DRY 


BY CHARLES E. HESSELGRAVE 


PASTOR OF THE CENTER CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SOUTH MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 


UR town went dry because of 

an educational campaign in 

which our people were instruct- 

ed upon the facts, and because 
of an energetic campaign to get the 
convinced no-license voters to the polls. 
Our slogan was “Let the people 
know the facts and urge them to act 
accordingly.” Our cause triumphed thru 
publicity. A year before our town went 
dry, when the brewers put a full page 
advertisement in the local paper our 
no-license people counter-attacked with 
another full page advertisement and 
sent out more than half an extra edition 
of the paper to our townspeople at our 
expense. We believed in letting both 
sides speak freely to the public, and 
then trusting to the good sense and 
judgment of the people for the right 
result. 

A full year was spent in preparatory 
work before the whirlwind campaign 
which carried the town for no-license. 
First of all, we organized a local Anti- 
Liquor League with a strong executive 
committée composed of business and 
professional men. The aim of the league 
was to fight the liquor traffic in all 
ways possible, but especially to rid our 
town of the festering sores of the 
open saloons. This league immediately 
launched an educational campaign to 
be extended into the future as far as 
conditions called for. 

The plan comprized the use of speak- 
ers in various churches and public 
meetings, the use of advertisements and 
articles in the local papers, and the 
placarding of billboards 


situation in view, were sent out to- 
ward the end of the year to twelve or 
fifteen hundred voters whose position 
was either unknown or of such a char- 
acter that there was a chance of in- 
fluencing them in faver of no-license. 
At the proper time the petitions calling 
for the election were pushed and a much 
larger number than that required was 
secured. The various clergy of the town 
were brought into the plan of campaign 
and promised their help for two Sun- 
days preceding the election. 


WO weeks before election day the 

campaign’ was launched by local 
speakers, and a campaign manager was 
appointed with committees on speakers, 
advertising, finance, transportation, and 
most important of all, canvassing. Dur- 
ing the second week before the election 
the town, which had been divided up 
into more than fifty districts in ac- 
cordance with the military census, was 
canvassed by workers, who went from 
house to house and secured the names 
of no-license voters and recorded them. 
In every case the voter was asked if he 
desired to be carried to the polls, and 
if so, where and at what time he could 
be secured and to what place he wished 
to be returned. This information was 
recorded on specially prepared blanks, 
which were turned in several days be- 
fore the election in order that the cen- 
tral committee might work over and 
arrange the check lists and means of 
transportation. During the week imme- 
diately preceding the election, which 


came on Monday, the newspaper adver- 
tisements were largely increased and 
speakers were secured for the mill cen- 
ters at noon, on the streets at five 
o’clock, and again in the evening. 

Each night during the week a ster- 
eopticon was used to throw pictures 
on a screen across the street in the 
business section most frequented. While 
these pictures were being shown, some 
on war, some on American history, and 
a large number on the effects of alcohol, 
the evils of the liquor traffic, and the 
facts about the local saloons and town 
matters, a speaker in the street ex- 
plained and commented upon them. A 
goodly number of the speakers used dur- 
ing the week were local business and’ 
professional men, and those from out- 
side represented the Connecticut Tem- 
perance Union, the Anti-Saloon League, 
and men otherwise interested in the sup- 
pression of the liquor traffic. A good 
band was secured to attract the people 
to street-speaking centers. 

Before election day arrived head- 
quarters with a special telephone con- 
nection were established in a building 
near the polls, and arrangements were 
completed under the management of 
one of the business men for getting out 
the vote. Some twenty or twenty-five 
automobiles were secured, checking lists: 
were ready, and when the casting of the 
votes began complete lists were kept of 
those voting and these were checked 
from the legal voting lists. Those who 
had previously asked to be carried were 
sent for at the appointed time, and 








with instructive and edu- 
cational matter regarding 
the effects of alcohol on 
the individual and socie- 
ty, and the most notable 
abuses in the traffic itself. 
Every week advertise- 
ments of ten or twenty 
inches space were used in 
the local paper of largest 
circulation, and now and 
then a half page adver- 
tisement appeared. Con- 
venient bulletin boards 
were established in vari- 
ous parts of the town and 
the posters of the Scien- 
tific Temperance Federa- 
tion were used, each pos- 
ter being replaced weekly 
by a different one. By spe- 
cial arrangements these 
posters were also placed 
in several of the mills, 
where the working people 
saw them day after day. 

During the year facts 
about the local saloons 
and their business were 
collected to be used in the 
special campaign at elec- 
tion time. A number of 
private printed letters, 
written with the local 








E PLURIBUS UNUM 


BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


This is no time for wounding gibes and jeers, 
Suspicion and mistrust, and futile sneers, 
But rather for that meed of armored good 
That lies in true and trustful Brotherhood. 
Together must we stand, and sternly face, 
Firm fixt on some unalterable base 

Of Unified Intent, the frowning Beast 
That of Free Men would make an Ogre’s Feast. 


The call is clear, the purpose of it high. 
Our banners float unfurled athwart the sky, 
And none that hear the summons to the Cause 
For private grudge or interest should pause, 
But seeing eye to eye, resolved, erect, 
Instilled with Faith and Mutual Respect, 
Advance in an impenetrable might 

To battle as one spirit for the Right. 


All difference of Party, Sect, or Pride, 

For larger purpose must be set aside, 

And every thought of Self in this grim hour 
That serves to place in jeopardy our power, 
Or by one atom lessens it, must be 

Cut from our very souls, relentlessly, 

That our High Cause may triumph and restore 
A Hun-struck world to Righteous Peace once more. 


those who had promised 
to vote at any particular 
time without being car- 
ried to the polls were: 
traced and looked up im- 
mediately after the time 
at .which they should’ 
have appeared. In fact, 
all of the usual methods 
for getting out the vote- 
were employed, with the 
result that the vote was: 
the largest ever cast at a 
town meeting. 

More than 125 workers: 
contributed to the various 
efforts of the campaign: 
and it was only natural 
that when a substantial’ 
majority for  no-license 
was declared the band, 
which had assisted in the 
campaign, was called out 
and a “dry” parade cele- 
brated the victory. 

Our town is a typical 
Connecticut manufactur- 
ing community of about 
18,000 population. What 
has been done here can 
be done elsewhere. The- 
temperance cause is in- 
trinsically so strong that- 
all that is needed is ac 











campaign of education. 
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Paul Thompson 


THE MAN WHO SHUT DOWN THE INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA—FUEL ADMINISTRATOR GARFIELD 
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Paul Thompson 


THE MEN WHO KEEP THINGS MOVING 


Most of the nation’s problems come back to the difficulty of freight transportation now under the control of Director-General McAdoo 
and his board. From left to right the members are (seated) A. H. Smith, John Skelton Williams, Henry Walters, Director-General 
William G. McAdoo, (standing) Hale Holden, Edward Chambers, Walker D. Hines, Judge John B. Payne and Oscar E. Price 














International Film 


A DOUBLE DIVE AND LOOP-THE-LOOP TEN THOUSAND FEET IN AIR 
This photograph was taken from a French warplane, part of which shows in the foreground. Its companion is doing stunts above 
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Underwood & Undertoood 
COAL! COAL! COAL! 


The mad scramble for 
coal above was photo- 
graphed at a Philadel- 
phia coal yard. When 
the news was given out 
that householders could 
buy coal there the people 
stampeded_ the _ place. 
Transportation facilities 
are being taxed to their 
utmost to distribute the 
needed coal. At the left 
is one of the big loco- 
motives made for Rus- 
sia now used to get coal 
cars thru New Jersey. 
Ice is one of the worst 
hindrances to New 
York’s coal supply. The 
© Underwood 4 Underwood ship at the right is © International Film 
AN EMERGENCY AID breaking a way thru UP AGAINST IT 
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The thousands and thousands of khaki-clad figures go 


thru their setting-up ewercizes on the drill ground each morning 


BILL SHOWS HIS FOLKS ’ROUND CAMP 


BY LIEUTENANT PAUL ADAMS, U.S. N. A. 


ILL you tell us where to 
find Bill?” they asked in 
one voice. 

“Bill—?” I began; then 
checked myself quickiy upon seeing 
who they were. He was tall, straight 
as an arrow and somewhat elderly, his 
face revealing that frank, penetrating 
expression of the lifelong Westerner. 
She was a little, round, smiling woman, 
eyes twinkling like a young girl’s. 

“Theie must be many Bills in the 
National Army besides ours, honey,” 
he reminded, glancing down gently to 
her. Then to me, “We meant Bill Stacy 
of Waxahachie, Texas.” 

“TI believe he’s been transferred to a 
new company,’ I lied promptly. “If you 
can wait here a moment I’ll look in 
the Personnel Office and find out.” 

Ten minutes later, in a clean, com- 
fortable two-storied building that 
smelled freshly of soap and hot water, 
I despatched an orderly to find Private 
Bill, whom I had never seen. Shortly 
afterward there was a rush on the 
steps without, and a robust young man, 
his face belathered, a towel flying 
from one hand and a shaving brush 
clutched in the other, fairly burst at 
us. The little woman was caught in a 
hug that swept her off her feet. The 
elderly Mr. Stacy’s hand was wrung 
till it ached, his hair pulled, his ribs 
punched and his cheeks slapped by his 
jovial son. 

“Hello, Bill,” I greeted, putting out 
my hand, and he saluted and took it 
without batting an eye. 

“My, how strong you look, son!” re- 
joiced his mother. “He never was a 
frail boy,” she boasted, turning proudly 
to me, “because he always worked hard 
on the farm when he was out of school. 
But his shoulders were always a little 
bowed, and his finger nails were dirty, 
and he wouldn’t shave often enough. 
Goodness, I hardly know my boy. 
You’re straight as a ramrod, son. I 
don’t believe your father ever had such 
big, hard muscles. Your cheeks are red 
as a cherry, aren’t they? They must 
give you mighty good food here. The 
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“We're only kids, after all” 


work isn’t so hard, is it? And don’t 
you get plenty of sleep?” 

Bill laughed heartily. “I’ll answer all 
those questions later, mother. Now, I 
want to show you folks around. I’ll go 
get permission from the captain.” 

A moment later he returned, whis- 
tling. “Come into the squad room,” he 
invited gaily. “We'll begin with it. 
There’s no one here this afternoon but 
me.” 

We entered a low ceilinged, well 
lighted, well ventilated room, contain- 
ing between fifty and seventy-five black 
steel cots, known as bunks. There were 
no chairs. At the opposite end stood a 
large coal furnace. 

“The soldier’s partnership bedroom, 
living room, parlor and study,” an- 
nounced Bill with gusto. “Clean as a 
whistle, eh? It’s swept several times 
a day and scrubbed frequently. If a 
man drops a piece of paper or a bit 
of trash on the floor, it’s a crime. 
Here’s my bunk. Sit down over there 
on my bunkie’s cot. 

“See these blankets? The captain 
himself taught us how to handle them. 
You double one first, next fold it three 
times from the side; then, after you’ve 
finished with the others, you place the 
three at the head of the bunk in a neat 
stack, the folded edges to the right. 
This nail in the wall is for my wash- 


pan, this one for my towel, this one 
for my blouse and this one for my hat. 
The little shelf is for books and toilet 
articles. My rifle fits in here. Poncho 
and mosquito bar (tho there aren’t any 
mosquitoes now) belong under the mat- 
tress at the head of the cot. We use 
them for a pillow. My extra shoes stand 
under the edge of the bunk, toes out- 
ward on a straight line. My suitcase 
and locker are there at the foot of the 
bunk. They must be closed and locked 
at all times. We mustn’t allow dust to 
settle on any of these things.” 

“I never in my life saw anything so 
clean and orderly,” exulted Mrs. Stacy. 
“How in the world do you do it, Billy? 
At home you keep your room in a 
fright.” 

“I’m in the army now,’” he quoted, 
laughing; then adding with as much 
pride as vigor, “when they tell you to 
do something here, they mean it. If 
you don’t follow orders, you may get 
kitchen police, forfeiture of pay or the 
guardhouse. And none of those things 
for Bill! I try to be a mighty good boy, 
mother. 

“Look at this little trick—a house- 
wife, we call it. Needles, pins, scissors, 
three kinds of thread, buttons, a thim- 
ble and extra shoelaces. I’ll bet you 
never guessed that I would learn to 
sew sometime. Well, I have. Here’s a 
button I tacked on the other day. 
How’s that?” 

“Oh, Billy!” laughed Mrs. Stacy. 


‘*T ET’S have a look at the mess hall 

and kitchen,” Bill suggested blithe- 
ly. “They will open your eyes. Some 
folks have an idea we aren’t fed very 
well.” 

We crost the hall to a room similar 
to the one we had left except that long 
tables and benches took the place of 
the black steel cots. The windows were 
carefully screened. Not a fly or a spot 
of dust or filth was to be found. The 
floor had just been scrubbed. 

“There is plenty of milk, butter, 
fresh meat and fresh fruit every day,” 
began Bill. “For breakfast we usually 
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have buttered rolls, sausage, fried po- 
tatoes, coffee and a cereal—toasted 
corn flakes or oatmeal with honest-to- 
goodness milk of the sort you get on 
the farm. The bread here, mother, is 
sure-enough bread, the kind you make. 
We pay less than five cents for a loaf 
which is larger (and a whole lot bet- 
ter) than that which the civilian bak- 
ers sell for a dime. 

“Listen to the bill of fare for last 
Sunday’s dinner: Mashed potatoes, 
green peas, celery, baked chicken, 
chicken gravy, sage dressing, cran- 
berry sauce, fresh fruit, bread and but- 
ter, lemonade, ice cream and cake. 
Rotten, wasn’t it? That’s a fair sam- 
ple of our Sabbath dinners, and the 
meals thruout the week are almost as 
good. 

“There’s nothing fancy about the 
service, but it must be just so. You’ve 
got to have table manners here, all 
right. We must wash our hands and 
clean our finger nails before each 
meal. We aren’t allowed to serve our- 
selves with our own knives, forks or 
spoons—that’s another crime. And we 
mustn’t take more food on our plates 
than we can eat, altho we are allowed 
all we want.” 

We traversed the mess hall and 
passed around the end of the long serv- 
ing counter into the company kitchen. 

“TI defy you to find a speck of dirt or 
trash here, mother,” challenged Bill. 
“T’ll help you look. See under these 
table legs; those little spots have been 
scrubbed as carefully as the rest of 
the floor. Run your hand oo the top 
of this dandy 





had to teach him a few things about 
preparing food for Uncle Sam’s fight- 
ing men. Now he’s a peach of a cook. 

“This kitchen is inspected four 
times by .a sergeant, first class, and 
once by a commissioned officer, a sani- 
tary expert, every day. The floors are 
scrubbed twice and mopped once. Even 
the cans and boxes on the pantry 
shelves are taken down and wiped with 
damp cloths daily. The inside of the 
big ice-box is cleansed every morning 
with soap and hot water. Once a week 
a special detail of workers goes over 
every inch of the walls and ceiling with 
brooms and scrubbing-brushes. 

“Could you guess how many times 
our food is examined before it reaches 
us? Between three and five inspections 
are.made of every store of provisions 
for soldiers. The Government keeps 
food experts in every packing house 
in the country from which it buys 
meat. In some cases the Army has re- 
fused to do business with unhealthy 
packing plants which sell freely to 
civilians. And we’re just as squeamish 
about the milk, too. If it isn’t the best, 
we won’t have it. Military inspectors 
have examined every dairy and cream- 
ery within twenty miles of the camp, 
and if the dealers don’t live up to the 
regulations their places are closed at 
once. 

“So now you have an idea of how I 
live. The Government takes better 
care of my health than it does of 
yours.. You folks at home shouldn’t 
worry. When we go after Kaiser Wil- 
liam’s goat, we intend to be mighty fit.” 





Bill glanced at his dollar watch. It 
was nearly three o’clock. 

“Come on!” he exclaimed, catching 
his wondering parents by their arms. 
“We’re missing a heap of fun. This is 
our play day—Wednesday. Nothing to 
do this afternoon but chase around 
like kids. I’m in a 220-yard dash down 
on the divisional parade grounds. I’ve 
got to win. Today the whole regiment 
is counting on sdn Bill, folks. Let’s go.” 


H* fairly dragged the old couple out 
of the barracks and along the grav- 
eled path to Avenue D while I followed. 
His arm came up and swept a wide cir- 
cle, including thousands of khaki-clad 
figures running, tussling, romping, 
shouting, laughing over the various 
drill grounds—for all the world like 
schoolboys at recess. 

“See over there,” he pointed, “where 
those fellows are pulling each other 
around with that big rope. They’re two 
battalions in a tug-of-war contest— 
must be nearly fifteen hundred men in 
that one little game alone. Last Wed- 
nesday we were champions of our 
brigade. 

“Over yonder two regiments are 
fighting out a football match. Did you 
folks hear about that big Thanksgiv- 
ing game? A team of Texas drafted 
men played a bungh of Kelly field avia- 
tors, eastern stars, nearly every one of 
them. I never watched a tighter scrap. 
Ten minutes before the final whistle 
Kelly was ahead, but Texas shot a long 
forward pass and ran thirty yards to 
a touchdown, making the score twelve 
to seven in our fa- 





towel rack. Not a 
grain of dust, is 
there? Look in 
the tiny crack of 
this carving knife 
handle. Find any 
grease? I guess 
not! 

“A cook (a 
drafted man, too) 
from one of the 
biggest hotels in 
the South has 
charge of this 
kitchen. But when 
he came here, 
mind you, he 
wasn’t good 
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vor. We won, of 
course. I nearly 
went wild. I’m 
hoarse yet.” 

“Why, some of 
these games were 
popular when I 
was a boy!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Stacy. 
“IT haven’t seen 
them in forty 
years.” 

“Righto!” agreed 
Bill. “We play ’em 
all here, from drop- 
the-handkerchief to 
crack - the - whip. 
The idea is [Con- 








enough! The army 


“We play mighty hard, don’t wef Well, we work the same way—American style” 


tinued on page 157 
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“The idea is to give us all the clean, vigorous, outdoor 


exercize possible.” 





This 





squad is practising at shadow bowing 
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Philosophy in the Making 


O look into the mind of a thinker, to 

watch the mysterious process of crea- 
tive activity, that is what draws us to study 
the lives or seek the acquaintance of au- 
thors and artists. But when we meet them 
we get no nearer to them and biographers 
usually shunt us off on trivialities and ex- 
ternalities. Even autobiography is mislead- 
ing, unless like Pepys the writer uses a 
cipher, for a man is as self-conscious in 
posing before an autobiagraphy as he is be- 
fore a camera. 

That is why The Journal of Leo Tolstoi, 
now appearing in the Borzoi translations 
from the Russian, has a distinctive, almost 
a unique value. Tolstoi was very sensitive 
about any one’s looking at the volumes and 
well he might be, for he jotted down from 
day to day just what he thought about 
everybody and everything. It might serve 
as a case-book in the psychology of literary 
construction. We can here trace the origin 
and painful growth of those thoughts that 
in their final form seem so clear and con- 
vincing. We can in these pages follow the 
ebb and flow of inspiration. What strikes 
him one day as the revelation of a great 
truth may later seem false or incomprehen- 
sible. For instance, take these two entries: 

December 7. I made a note “Violence frees”’ 
and it was something very clear and important 
and now I don’t remember what it was at all. 

December 23. I have remembered Violence is 
a temptation because it frees us from the strain 
of attention, from the work of reasoning: one 
must labor to undo a knot; to cut it, is shorter. 

Tolstoi was a type of true mystic as 
James pointed out in his “Varieites of Re- 
ligious Experience.” Wells might have used 
him as a model for his “Soul of a Bishop.” 
Tolstoi’s visions of the infinite came to him 
in flashes with long intervals of doubt and 
depression between. For instance: 

Not long ago, in the summer, I felt God 
clearly for the first time; that He existed and 
that I existed in Him; and that the only thing 
that existed was I in Him: in Him, like a lim- 
ited thing in an unlimited thing, in Him also 
like a limited being in which He existed. 

(Horribly bad, unclear. But I felt it clearly 


aes keenly for the first time in my 
ife. 


Like every mystic, and every person who 














IVAN TURGENIEV 


has a vital religion is in some degree a 
mystic, Tolstoi felt himself to be an instru- 
ment in the hands of God. 

Man is a tool of God. At first I thought that 
it was a tool with which man himself was 
called to work: now I have understood that it 
is not man who works, but God. The business 
of man is only to keep himself in order. 

I am a self-moving saw or a living spade and 
its life consists in this, to keep its edge clean 
and sharp. And it will work well enough, and 
its work will be useful. To keep it sharp, and 
to sharpen and sharpen it all the time, that 
is to make oneself always kinder and kinder. 

During the period covered by this volume, 
1896-9, Tolstoi was suffering from dyspep- 
sia and weakness. Altho he lived for more 
than ten years after, he was then in daily 
expectation of death. In closing a day’s 
record he writes after the date to come the 
initials of the words “If I live.” But this 
expectation was rather hope than fear of 
death for he was soul-weary and hody- 
weary and was longing for that other life 
which he saw at times so plainly: 

Man dying little by little (growing old) ex- 
periences that which a sprouting seed ought to 
experience which has not yet transferred its 
consciousness from the seed to the plant. He 
feels that he grows less, but he is not conscious 
of himself there where he increases; in another 
life. I am beginning to experience this. 

Death is a change of consciousness, a change 
of that which I can recognize as myself. And 
therefore fear of death is a horrible superstition. 
Death is a joyous event standing at the end of 
each life. Suffering is sent to people to hold 
them back from death. Otherwise every one un- 
derstanding life and death, would struggle to- 
wards death. But now it is impossible to go 
towards death unless thru suffering. 

But Tolstoi allowed neither lassitude nor 
illness to stop his reading, thinking and 
working for others. He was constantly 
writing letters to people all over the world 
who wished to follow his teachings, but 
did not know how to go about it and, worse 
still, he had to receive the succession of 
such disciples who made the pilgrimage to 
Yasnaya Polyana. He was busy writing 
rot for fame or pleasure, but to raise money 
for the famine sufferers and the Dukho- 
bors, the conscientious objectors who thru 
his aid found a refuge in Canada—where, 
alas, they did not escape militarism, for 
they are now again liable to conscription. 
The books that were incubating in his mind 
were chiefly his last great novel, “Resur- 
rection,” and his drastic criticism of mod- 
ern art, ‘““What Is Art?’ The themes and 
thoughts of these are mingled with details 
of his health and family life, records of 
visits and letters, metaphysical discussions, 
social criticisms, meditations and prayers. 
It is a volume that will be valued by the 


lovers of fragmentary thought as they value’ 


the “Pensees” of Pascal, the “Journal in- 
time” of Amiel and the “Encheiridion” of 
Epictetus. There are quotable passages like 
these on every page: 


I have often wanted to suffer, wanted per- 
secution. That means that I was lazy and didn’t 
want to work, so that others should work for 
me, torturing me and I should only suffer. 

Church Christians do not want to serve God, 
but want God to serve them. 

My body is nothing else than that piece of 
everything existing which I am able to govern. 

There is no “woman question.” There is the 
question of equality for all human beings. The 
“woman question’’ is only quarrel hunting. 

Prayer is directed to a personal God, not be- 
cause God is personal (I even know as a matter 
of fact that He is not personal, because the 
personal is finite and God is infinite), but be- 
cause I am a personal being. I have a little 
green glass in my eye and I see everything 
green. I cannot help but see the world green, 
altho I know that it is not like that. 

Even if that which Marx predicted should 
happen, then the only thing that will happen, is 
that despotism will be passed on. Now the capi- 


talists rule, but then the directors of the work- 
ing people will rule. 

There is nothing that softens the heart 
much as the consciousness of one’s guilt, and 
nothing hardens it so much as the consciousnes: 
of one’s right. 

The voluminous notes by Chertkov form. 
«= veritable cyclopedia of contemporary 
biography and literature, for they explain 
every proper name mentioned in the journal 

The Journal of Leo Tolstoi, 1895-1899, trans 

by Rose Strunksy. Alfred A. Knopf. $2. 


Russian Fiction 


USSIAN contemporary literature has 

been for several years increasingly 
familiar to American readers. Our interest 
in the Russian people, and our desire to 
understand them, have been renewed and 
tremendously intensified during these 
months of watching day by day and almost 
in the dark for the outcome of the vast up- 
heaval of the whole Russian national or 
ganization. 

Chekhov, in The Party and Other Sto- 
ries, shows himself again a master of the 
art of character drawing. He searches out 
the souls of his subjects with an observa- 
tion at once profound and keen, and 
analyses them in his usual manner of im- 
personal and unprejudiced detachment. 
With all its power, however, the book, like 
so much of Chekhov’s work, is depressing 
and gloomy. Its keynote is human feeble- 
ness, human futility. There is not one in- 
stance in it of a man or woman fighting 
against and overcoming adverse circum- 
stances by force of will. 

Dostoevsky, unlike Chekhov, is not a 
skilful writer of short stories. The Eternal 
Husband and The Double are over long, 
and loosely constructed. They are both ex- 
cellent studies of the abnormal, as is usual 
Dostoevsky ; but they possess one quality 
which is not at all usual with him, or in- 
deed with any other Russian novelist—the 
quality of humor. An ironic and rather 
sneering humor, to be sure, but still un- 
doubtedly humor. “A Gentle Spirit,” the 
third and last story in the book, is more 
solidly put together than the other two. 
It is a subtle and moving analysis of the 
life of a married couple, especially inter- 
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esting in that while it is written from the 
point of view of the man, who fails entirely 
to understand his wife, her mind and per- 
sonality are no less intricately and clearly 
visible to the reader than his. 

The Bracelet of Garnets contains sev- 
eral stories which Kuprin himself endorses 
2s being among his best. The selection 
made by the translator. Leo Pasvolsky, is 
2 very happy one, omitting the coarser as- 
pects of Kuprin’s work and yet presenting 

wide variety of subject and manner, 
ranging from the delicate fantasy of The 
Garden of the Holy Virgin and the gentle 
kindliness of The Laestrygonians to the 
harsh realism of The Horse Thieves. The 
title story is an exposition of what is sup- 
posedly an ideal love, but is really a sickly 
sentimentality. This false conception of 
love—a confusion of it with animal pas- 
sion on the one hand and abject slavish- 
ness on the other—is a characteristic of 
the Russian novel, and one of its great 
faults. The book as a whole, however, while 
no less searching in its psychology and no 
less unsparing in its truth, than The 
Varty and The Eternal Husband, has an 
atmosphere of normality and _ restraint 
which make a stronger appeal to Anglo- 
Saxon minds. 

The attractive Modern Library has 
added editions of two volumes of impor- 
tant Russian literature in Turgeniev’s 
Fathers and Sons and Chekhov's Roth- 
child’s Fiddle. Turgeniev’s superb creation, 
Bazarov, who occupies a place among 
the greatest characters in fiction, is 
the central figure in Fathers and Sons. 
Rothchild’s Fiddle is a collection of fourteen 
striking short stories by Anton Chekhov, 
who is perhaps the greatest of recent short 
story writers. 

The Party and Other Stories, by Anton Chek- 

hov. Translated by Constance Garnett. Mac- 

millan. $1.50. The Eternal Husband, by Fyo- 
dor Dostoevsky. Translated by Constance 

Garnett. Macmillan. $1.50. The Bracelet of 

Garnets and Other Stories, by Alexander 

Kuprin. Translated by Leo Pasvolsky. Scrib- 

ner. $1.35. Fathers and Sons, by Ivan Tur- 

geniev. Rothchild’s Fiddle, by Anton Chekhov. 


The Modern Library, Boni and Liveright. 60 
cents each. 


Revolutionists and People 


The Gambler, by Dostoevsky, is the pic- 
ture of the life of wealthy Russians at a 
fashionable gambling resort. The humble 
tutor in the family is seized by the passion 
for play and describes the sensations, the 
temptations. the struggles, the creeping 
will-paralysis of the doomed gambler. A 
flash of fun in the character of the old Rus- 
sian granny relieves the gloom of the tale. 

William Lyon Phelps, in his Essays on 
Russian Novelists, says of “Poor People,” 
the second story in the book: 

Probably no man ever lived who: had a bigger 
or warmer heart than Dostoevsky and out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. All 
the great qualities of the mature man are in 
Poor People, the wideness of his mercy, the great 
depths of his pity, the boundlessness of his sym- 
pathy and his amazing spiritual force. If ever 
there was a person who would forgive any 





human being seventy times seven that individual 
was Dostoevsky. 


The language of Poor People is so simple that | 
a child could understand every word, but the 
secrets of the human heart are laid bare. No 
one can read a story like this without being 
better for it and without loving its author. 

To Constance Garnett, the translator of 
the whole of Turgeniev’s novels, we are in- 
debted for the works of Dostoevsky trans- 
luted in English. (Maemillan, $1.50.) 

_The Fall of the Romanoffs, by the author 
of “Russian Court Memoirs,” tells enter- 
tuningly the story of how the ex-Empress 
vuud Rasputin caused the Russian revolu- 
ton, (E. P. Dutton & Co., $5.) 

Inside the Russian Revolution, by Rheta 
‘ilde Dorr, is an important book of the 
‘Issian situation and events leading to it. 

i¢ author points out the aims of the 
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ze and Bolsheviki. (Macmillan, 


WERE every one of 
the one hundred and 


thirty-seven railroads 
served by the Pullman 
Company to attempt to 
furnish the same service 
for itself, the burden of 
expense would be found 
insupportable. 


The needs of these 
railroads vary greatly at 
different times; a road 
may use many cars in 
winter and few in sum- 
mer, or vice versa; and 
excursions, conventions 
and fairs make heavy de- 
mands for short periods. 


Each road would have 
a heavy investment in 
extra cars which would 
be idle perhaps eleven 
months in the year; and 
it would be forced at 
certain times to man all 
these cars with green 
crews—to the great dis- 


THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Chicago 


‘How the Pullman 


Company Handles 
the Peak Load — 








comfort, inconven- 
ience and anxiety of the 
public. ~ 


The Pullman Company 
mobilizes its seventy-four 
hundred cars—each as 
perfectly appointed in its 
way as a modern hotel— 
with the keenest strategy. 
It knows at every hour 
of the day the location of 
each one of them on 
the map; it notes the 
least threat of congestion 
here, or shortage there, 
and is on the alert to 
supply maximum service 
wherever needed, with- 
out unnecessary hauling. 


Pullman service is a 
national economy; it 
gives to our passenger 
traffic facilities a stability 
and a mobility without 
which the railroads and 
the aap would face a 

roblem almost impossi- 
le of solution. 
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THE UNITED’ NATIONS 


shall appoint a Secretary thereof, who shall 
be known as the Secretary of the League, 
and also shall institute such other Depart- 
ments and appoint such other officers and 
assistants as may be necessary to conduct 
the business of the League and shall fix 
their salaries. (a). 

Sec. 16. A question in dispute shall be 
deemed submitted when a written complaint 
shall have been filed with the Secretarial 
Bureau; a decision or recommendation 
shall be deemed to have been made when 
the same shall have been filed with the 
Secretarial Bureau. 

Sec. 17. The International Council shall 
examine social, economic, political, and 
other conditions affecting international re- 
lations and shall make an annual report 
thereon, together with its recommendations, 
to the States of the League, and, from time 
to time, it shall also make such other re- 
ports and recommendations as it shall deem 
necessary and expedient. 

Sec. 18. The International Council shall 
make rules for the functioning of the 
League. 

Sec. 19. The International Council shall 
have power to propose measures which 
shall be the law as between the States of 
the League, and to recommend amendment 
of this Convention, upon the concurrence 
of two-thirds of all the members of the In- 
ternational Council, provided that such 
measures and amendments shall become 
effective one year from the date thereof 
unless a State of the League signifies its 
dissent within said period. 

Sec. 20. The International Council shall 
have power to determine that a State of 
the League has declared war, or begun hos- 
tilities, or committed other acts in violation 
of this Convention, and it shall forthwith 
notify this condition to the States of the 
League, which shall thereupon, each for 
itself, declare war upon the recalcitrant 
member, or in the case of a minor instance 
supply its military quota to the Interna- 
tional Force. 

Sec. 21. The International Council shall 
have the power to call periodic and special 
International Conferences to formulate and 
codify rules of international law, and shall 
furnish such Conferences such information 
and recommend for their consideration such 
measures as it shall deem necessary and 
expedient. 

Sec. 22. The International Council shall 
have power to appoint or elect an Execu- 
tive Committee, to be known as the Min- 
istry, and other committees of its own 
members, and also special committees which 
may or may not be composed exclusively of 
its own members. 

MINISTRY 


Sec. 23. The Ministry shall be constituted 
of five members of the International Coun- 
cil appointed or elected in such manner as 
the International Council may determine, 
provided that not more than one member 
shall be appointed or elected from any one 
State of the League. 

Sec. 24. The Ministry shall choose its 
own presiding officer. 

Sec. 25. The Ministry shall be in per- 
manent session. 

Sec. 26. The Ministry shall be responsi- 
ble to and removable by the International 
Council. 

Sec. 27. The executive powers of the In- 


(a) See “Amplification of the Covenant,” 
Notes I and II in the Appendix. 
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ternational Council shall be vested in the 
Ministry. 

Sec. 28. The Ministry shall possess all 
the powers of the International Council 
when the International Council is not in 
session, except the powers vested in the 
International Council in Sec. 19 of this 
Convention. 

Sec. 29. The Ministry shall have power 
te entertain complaints or to initiate in- 
vestigations, to hold preliminary hearings 
upon any question in dispute whether for- 
mally brought before it or not, to adjust 
the same if possible, and, on its own initia- 
tive, to file a complaint with the Interna- 
tional Court, or with the Council of Con- 
ciliation, or with existing institutions at 
The Hague; provided that parties to a dis- 
pute may by agreement designate the trib- 
unal to which a question may be referred, 
and provided further, that if either party 
to a dispute files a claim that a question 
in dispute is justiciable said question shall 
be transmitted to the International Court. 

Sec. 30. The Ministry, when in its opin- 
ion a situation has arisen likely to endanger 
peaceful relations between States, whether 
or not members of the League, shall report 
immediately to the International Council, 
or, if the International Council be not in 
session, shall report to the States of the 
League and call the International Council 
in special session. 

Sec. 31. The Ministry, when the use of 
military force shall have been determined 
by affirmative action on the part of the 
States of the League known as Great 
Powers, shall take such measures, includ- 
ing the appointment of a War Council, as 
may be necessary and expedient for carry- 
ing into execution the provisions of this 
Convention. 

Sec. 32. The Ministry may apply to the 
International Court for an injunction to 
restrain a State of the League from com- 
witting objectionable acts pending a hear- 
ing and decision or recommendation upon 
“a question in dispute before any interna- 
tional tribunal. 

Sec. 33. The expenses of action taken 
pursuant to Sec. 3 of this Convention shall 
be borne by the States of the League in 
proportion to their respective social in- 
comes, as determined by the International 
Council. 

COUNCIL OF CONCILIATION 


Sec. 34. The Council of Conciliation 
shall be constituted of one member of the 
International Council from each State of 
the League designated by the appointing 
State as the Member for Conciliation. 

See. 35. The Council of Conciliation 
shall elect its own presiding officer. 

Sec. 36. The Council of Conciliation 
shall have power to hear and make recom- 
mendations on non-justiciable questions, 
and upon such justiciable questions as may 
be referred to it by the Court, arising be- 
tween States, whether or not States of the 
League or between a corporation or an 
individual on the one side and a State on 
the other, or between corporations or in- 
dividuals; but if there be not at least one 
State on each side, there must be a certifi- 
eate from the Foreign Office of the State 
of such corporation or individual to the 
effect that the question is of international 
consequence, with the exception, however, 
that no such certificate shall be required 
regarding a question arising in consequence 
of decisions of national courts involving 
foreigners. 


Sec. 37. The Council of Conciliation ma) 
apply to the International Court for an in 
junction to restrain a State of the Leagu: 
from committing objectionable acts pend 
ing a hearing and recommendation upon u 
question in dispute before it. 

Sec. 38. The Council of Conciliation ma; 
institute Sections of its members and may 
refer any question that it is authorized t 
hear to a Section for hearing and recom 
mendation. 

Sec. 39. The recommendation of a Sec- 
tion shall be the recommendation of the 
Council of Conciliation unless a litigant 
dissents, whereupon the question shall be 
heard and recommendation made by the 
Council of Conciliation. 

Sec. 40. The recommendation upon ques- 
tions heard by the entire Council of Con- 
ciliation shall be made by an absolute ma- 
jority of all the members and, in the event 
of an equal division, the recommendation 
shall be reached by omitting the member 
from the State last adhering to this Con- 
vention. 

Sec. 41. The recommendation upon ques- 
tions heard by a section of the Council of 
Conciliation shall be made by an absolute 
majority of the members hearing the ques- 
tion. 

Sec. 42. The Council of Conciliation 
shall, in each case submitted, make and file 
a recommendation together with an opinion 
giving a statement of the case and the rea- 
soning upon which the recommendation is 
based. ARTICLE III 

INTERNATIONAL COURT 


Sec. 43. The International Court shall 
consist of fifteen judges. 

Sec. 44. Not more than two of the judges 
shall be connected with any one country 
either by birth, or as citizen or subject; 
but with that exception the judges may be 
taken from any State whether or not a 
State of the League. 

Sec. 45. The judges shall reside at the 
permanent seat of the Court. 

Sec. 46. Each judge shall be appointed 
for life, save that on arriving at the age of 
seventy any judge may retire from active 
service with a pension as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and save also that any judge, as here- 
inafter provided, may be displaced for 
cause stated and shown and further pro- 
vided that the pension shall not apply un- 
less the judge has served for a period of 
ten years. 

Sec. 47. The judges of the International 
Court shall be chosen by an assembly of 
judicial electors, provided, however, that 
no judicial elector, while in service, shall 
be chosen as a judge. 

Sec. 48. The judicial electors shall be 
appointed by the States of the League re- 
spectively in such way as each State may 
determine. 

Sec. 49. Each of the States of the 
League is entitled to three judicial electors. 

Sec. 50. The. original judicial electors 
shall be appointed for terms respectively 
of three, six, and nine years; and electors 
appointed to fill vacancies shall be appoint- 
ed for a term of nine years. 

Sec. 51. The judicial electors shall meet 
at The Hague at noon on the first Monday 
of the fourth month after nine Powers have 
ratified this Convention. 

Sec. 52. The judicial electors shall elect 
the original judges of the Court from 
among candidates nominated by any State 
of the League or by any judicial elector 
acting upon his own initiative. 
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The 1918 Edition of 


The American Year Book 


Will be ready for delivery early in February 





A Record of Events and Progress During the Greatest Year 
in History—1917 





HE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 
is made for busy men, editors, contrib- 
utors, professional men, teachers, scientific 
workers and everyone who wishes to verif 
or confirm questions that arise in his mind. 
It is a short cut to accurate knowledge of cur- 
rent events and the progress of the world. 
Here you will find everything worth knowing 
that has happened during 1917—the Greatest 
Year In spe It covers every department 
of learning and human affairs. Yet with all its 
comprehensiveness, THE AMERICAN YEAR 
BOOK is far from being a mere collection of 
dry facts and statistics. It is 
neither an almanac nor an encyclo- 
a It is absolutely unique. 
ou need The American Year Book 
as a supplement to your encyclo- 
pedia. : 


NOT ONLY A REFERENCE 
BOOK BUT A FASCINATING 
STORY OF THE PROGRESS 
OF CIVILIZATION. The 
American Year Book is a wonder- 
fully interesting, inspiring narra- 
tive, written by more than one 
hundred of the most eminent men 
in America—men who know—men 
who do. Each of these men is 





a specialist in some important subject, in 
— cases the greatest living authority in his 
eld. 

One by one these men take up all the great 
a -romnggen of learning and human activity 
—history, politics, government, legislation, 
industry, science, the arts, the professions, 
the trades, foreign relations, literature, edu- 
cation and many others. In each sphere they 
show just what has been accomplished during 
1917. It is more interesting, more thrilling 
and more inspiring than any novel you ever 
read. How can the creation of one man’s 
imagination approach in intensity 
of interest the facts of human 
achievement during the past year? 


EVERY BUSY MAN AND 
WOMAN NEEDS’ THE 
AMERICAN YEAR BOOK. 


From no other source can you get the in- 
formation you ought to have, with no waste 
of time and effort, as from The American 
Year Book. In order to get the information 
that is packed into this handy volume of 900 
pages you would have to read hundreds of 
books, magazines and newspapers. Think of 
the time this book will save you. No other 
book in your library contains this informa- 
tion. You need The American Year Book. 
The analytical index containing 6000 subjects 
will enable you to find easily just the subject 
on which you wish to be posted. 


The Independent’s Remarkable Offer 


By special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. D. Appleton’ and Company, we are able to supply our 
readers with this valuable work at practically the manufacturing cost in combination with a renewal of their 
subscription to The Independent. 


SEVEN DOLLARS FOR FIVE DOLLARS 


* The American Year Book can be obtained from no other source for less than the regular price of Three 
Dollars. The yearly subscription price of The Independent is Four Dollars. However, while our supply lasts, 
we shall renew your subscription to The Independent for one year (provided you reside in the United States) 
trom present date of expiration and deliver to your address charges prepaid a copy of the 1918 edition of The 
American Year Book for only Five Dollars. The Independent may be sent to one address and the Year Book 
to another address (both must be in the United States) in case you wish to use either as a gift to a friend. 
This offer also applies to new subscriptions. 


THIS COUPON IS WORTH TWO DOLLARS 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 West 40th Street, New York ; 
Please renew my subscription one year from present date and send charges prepaid the 1918 American Year Book. Enclosed find Five Dollars. 
Name 
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Warning! 
This year YOU must pay an Income Tax 


Don’t feel that the new income tax does not apply 
to you—you may be pretty sure it does. 


Single persons with incomes of $83.33 or more a 
month ($1000.00 or more a year) and married persons 
with incomes of $166.66 or more a month ($2000.00 or 
more a year) must file a statement of this income with 
the Government. It is only the income above $1000 
and $2000 which is taxed. 


This statement must be filed on a form which the 
Internal Revenue Representative in your community 
has. ‘To locate him, ask your employer, the Postmaster, 
or any Banker. 


Get the necessary form at once. Your statement 
must be filed before March first and you must not 
neglect it—for two reasons: 


First: it is your patriotic duty in helping ‘to win 
the war. 


Second: there are severe penalties to be visited 
upon you if you do. 


This announcement is published 
by The INDEPENDENT to help 
the Government collect these taxes 
—and thus aid in winning the war. 




















MAINTAIN A NORMAL 
TEMPERATURE IN YOUR HOME 








Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modernscientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. No obnoxious springs 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


aor Instrument ( 
‘ 


a_ broken limb, 


THERMOMETERS 


mail 











or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken [pests together as you would 
Yo salves. No lies. Durable, 

cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U. S. > Catalog and measure blanks 
free. Send name and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 490D State St., Marshall, Mich. 


Sec. 53. In balloting for judges, one 
judgeship shall be filled at a time. 

Sec. 54. Before entering upon his duties 
each member of the assembly of judicial 
electors shall aver upon his honor that the 
ballot he may cast is dictated by no per- 
sonal interest and by no consideration for 
or against any person or country and by 
no agreement, however informal, with any 
person or country, but wholly by the elec- 
tor’s own earnest desire to select a learned 
and just judge. 

Sec. 55. Each elector is entitled to one 
vote, but the assembly may establish a 
system of preferential voting whereby each 
elector may indicate his first, second and 
third choices, and whereby greater weight 
shall attach to a first choice than to a sec- 
end and greater weight to a second than 
to a third. 

Sec. 56. Unless a preferential system of 
voting is adopted, no candidate shall be 
declared elected unless he receives an ab- 
solute majority of the votes cast for the 
persons who have been nominated in ac- 
cordance with the provisions contained in 
this Convention, and for this purpose blank 
ballots shall be wholly disregarded. 

Sec. 57. The assembly of judicial elec- 
tors shall remain in session until the mem- 
bership of the Court has been completed 
by the election of a sufficient number of 
judges and by the acceptance of election. 

See. 58. When the original Court has 
been completed the assembly of judicial 
electors shall adjourn, subject-to call in 
such manner as it may provide. 

Sec. 59. Whenever there is a vacancy in 
the Court it shall be filled by the judicial 
electors in such manner as they may de- 
termine. 

Sec. 60. For cause stated and shown 
the assembly of judicial electors, by vote 
of an absolute majority of those present 
and voting, may displace any judge of the 
Court. j 

Sec. 61. An absolute majority of the ju- 
dicial electors appointed shall constitute a 
quorum for all purposes, and a _ smaller 
number may adjourn from day to day. 

Sec. 62. The Court shall be competent 
to decide not only disputes of a justiciable 
nature arising between States. of the 
League, but also disputes of a justiciable 
nature arising between States, whether or 
not States of the League, or between a cor- 
poration or an individual on the one side 
and a State on the other, or between cor- 
porations or individuals; but if there be 
not at least one’ State on each side, there 
must be a certificate from the Foreign 
Office of a State to the effect that the dis- 
pute is of international consequence, with 
the exception, however, that no such cer- 
tificate shall be required regarding a dis- 
pute arising in consequence of decisions of 
national courts involving foreigners. 

Sec. 68. The Court shall determine for 
itself whether a dispute is justiciable. 

Sec. 64. Except as provided in this Con- 
vention, the Court shall make its own rules 
regarding pleading and procedure. 

See. 65. Unless by agreement of the 
parties, no judge shall sit in any case in 
which he has a personal interest or with 
which he has dealt as counsel or as judge. 
or in which a State whereof he is a native 
or citizen or subject is a litigant, or in 
which a native or citizen or subject or cor- 
poration of such State is a litigant, or in 
which a litigant is a State at war with a 
State whereof he is a native or citizen or 
subject, or in which a litigant is a native 
or citizen or subject or corporation of a 
State at war with a State whereof he is 
a native or citizen or subject. 











Sec. 66. In every case as many judges 
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as possible shall sit, and the number of 
judges sitting shall never be less than 
pine, except when there is agreement of 
the Court and the parties to the contrary, 
and except when judges are disqualified as 
hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 67. The doctrines of law recognized 
and applied by the International Court 
shall be those which in or under future 
conventions may be provided by the States 
the League or those which may be 
agreed upon by the very litigants; and in 
the absence of such general provision or 
special agreement the Court shall follow 
its own theory of justice except insofar as 
doctrines have been established by general 
international law or have been embodied 
in The Hague Conventions of 1907. 

Sec. 68. The ultimate decision shall be 
made by an absolute majority of the judges 
sitting in the case, but when these judges 
divide equally the decision shall be reached 
by omitting the judge last elected. 

Sec. 69. The ultimate decision shall be 
promulgated in a written decree, and the 
decision shall be accompanied by a written 
opinion giving a statement of the case and 
also the reasoning upon which the decision 
is based. 

Sec. 70. The opinion shall bear the name 
of the judge by whom it is written. 

Sec. 71. The opinion shall state what 
judges agree with it, what judges concur 
in the decree on other grounds, and what 
judges dissent from the decree. 

Sec. 72. The salaries of the judges of 
the International Court shall be equal and 
shall not be less than fifty thousand dol- 
lars each. 

Sec. 73. Upon retirement for age, as 
hereinbefore provided, a judge shall receive 
an annual pension equal to three-fifths of 
his salary. 

Sec. 74. The Court shall appoint its own 
clerks and other officials and fix their sal- 
aries. 

Sec. 75. The Court shall have power to 
enjoin a State of the League from commit- 
ting objectionable acts pending a decision 
upon any question in dispute before it; in- 
junction may also be issued by the Court 
on application of the Council of Concilia- 
tion or the Ministry. The injunction shall 
be supported by the economic or military 
forces, or both, of the States of the League. 

ARTICLE IV 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 76. The permanent seat of the In- 
ternational Council and of the Interna- 
tional Court shall be at The Hague. 

Sec. 77. Members of the International 
Council and members of the International 
Court shall enjoy diplomatic privileges so 
long as they remain in active service. 

Sec. 78. Before assuming office each 
member of the Internaticnal Council and 
each member of the International Court 
shall make oath or affirmation to obey and 
support this Convention and to perform 
the duties of his office without fear or 
favor. 

Sec. 79. Members of the International 
Council and members of the International 
Court shall not hold any other office, or 
engage in any other business, or receive 
any compensation other than their salaries 
so long as they remain in active service. 

Sec. 80. The International Council, its 
committees and sections, and the Interna- 
tional Court, shall have power to make 
requisition upon States of the League for 
information and to cal’ upon them to se- 
cure the attendance of witnesses. 

See. 81. The Council of Conciliation and 
the International Court shall have power 
to summon a State of the League to ap- 
pear and answer any complaint which has 
been filed. 
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Registered 
Trade-Mark: 


Established 
1855 


5,250 Linen Sheets 
8,500 Pillow Cases 


at Mc Cutcheon’s 


URE ‘Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases of reliable 
quality, which are a very scarce commodity 
anywhere these days, are here in abundance in 
every required size. We cannot guarantee present 
prices after the end of this month. The greater 


part of these goods came from Belgium nearly two 
years ago. 


HEMSTITCHED LINEN SHEETS 
Single-Bed Sizes, $10.50, 12.50, 13.75, 14.50, 
23.50, 25.00, 27.50, 32.50 per pair. 

Double-Bed Sizes, $14.50, 17.50, 20.00, 22.50, 
36.00 per pair. 

LINEN PILLOW CASES 
22Y2 ¥ 36 inches, $2.25, 2.75, 3.25, 3-50, 3-75, 4-50, 5-50, 6.50, 
7.50 per pair. 
25 x 36 inches, 
27 x 36 inches, 


15.50, 17.50, 


27.50, 32.50, 


$3.25, 3-75, 4.25, 6.00, 7.50 per pair. 
$3.50, 6.00 per pair. 

Now is the time 
prices go higher. 
future owing to 


to lay in a.stock of Household Linens before 
They are bound to advance in the very near 
increasing scarcity of goods. 


Orders by mail given special attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets New York 
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the Nation's center, Fe ‘the Nation; : onner that pat ot ty news of ee 
world and tellsthe truth and only the truth ; now in its 25th year, This pa- 
per fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
want to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the least expense 





which is sincere, reliab! 
tlearly, fairly. 
weeks. 





The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toiavestia aew friends. The »Box39 .W. 
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Short-Story Writing 


COURSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure, and writing of the Short Story taught by 


“Dr. Esenwein 

150-Page Catalog F ree. 
The Home Correspondence School 

I 


The University of Chicago 


HOME wei crocs te 
STUDY 


Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years 
Editor of Lippincott’s. 

’ One student writes: ‘* Before 

i. completing the lessons, received 

\ over $1,000 for manuscript sold 

to Woman’s Home Companion, 


ny detailed in- 
formation address 


of time or money, this is your means. If you want a paperin your home 
le, deris yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everythin; is 
, briefly—here itis, ‘Send 1S¢c to show ane you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on pate 3 

Pathfinder, jashington, D. 





Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 








other leading magasines."’ 


Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 
Journalism. In all over One Hun- 
dred Courses. under professors in 
Harvard, Brown, Cornell, 
other leading colleges. 


Please Address 


Wonderful 
Chance 


to get men’s shirts and 
furnishing goods at 
wholesale rates and make 
$10 a dav as representa- 
tive. Write room 148 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 

















GOODELL & COMPANY, Duratex Building, NEW YORE 
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YAMANAKA 
& COMPANY 


NNOUNCE the opening 

of a New Department, the 
department of modern Silks, Silk 
Crepes, Etc., for Draperies, 
Dresses, Curtains, and other uses, 
fabrics specially designed and 
manufactured by the well-known 
firm of S. NISHIMURA, of Kyo- 
to, purveyor to the Japanese 
Imperial Household. 


The artistic merit of the designs, 
the harmonious colors, and the 
quality of the materials, prof- 
fered in the light of the Yama- 
nakas’ experience of more than 
twenty years in New York, will, 
the firm, doubt not,.meet their 
patrons’ tastes. 


A cordial invitation is 
extended to you to visit 
the New Department. 


Second Floor 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 























HIGH CLASS ASSISTAN for writers, speakers. 
club-women, debaters, 

Outlines, briefs, research. Reasonable rates. BUREAU 

OF RESEARCH, 318 East Sth Street, New Albany, Ind. 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


A. I. Tuayer, M. D., Ballston Sr», N. ¥., near Saratoga 
Springs. Refined homelike, well equipped. New bath houses, 
swimming pool. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. 











AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered 
there are few indeed not open to criticism. 
Absolute safety is the first requisite and ade- 
quate and uniform return equally important, 
and these seem incompatible. Aside from gov- 
ernment bonds, the return under which is 
small, there is nothing more sure and certain 
than an annuity with the METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by which the 
income guaranteed for a certain lifetime is 
larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for 
savings, or invested in securities giving rea- 
sonable safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by 
a man aged 67 would provide an annual in- 
come of $618.35 absolutely beyond question of 
doubt. The Annuity Department, 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 














THE 1918 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


to the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 

277 Broadway, New York City. 








Sec. 82. The recommendation * of _ the 
Council of Conciliationgand the décision 
of the International Court shall be made 
within one year from the time of the sub- 
mission of the question in dispute, unless, 
by stipulation of the parties, the time be 
extended. 

Sec. 83. There shall be no costs, record- 
ing or other fees, levied against a litigant 
before the Council of Conciliation or be- 
fore the International Court. 

Sec. 84. The expenses of maintaining 
the International Council and the Interna- 
tional Court shall be borne by the States 
of the League in proportion to their respec- 
tive social incomes, as determined by the 
International Council. 


ARTICLE V 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


See. 85. There shall be International 
Conferences constituted of representatives 
from the States which were invited to the 
Second Hague Conference, and the duties 
of the Conferences shall be to codify and 
develop international law. 

Sec. 86. The International Council shall 
call and dissolve the Conferences. 

Sec. 87. The basis of representation in 
the Conferences shall be units of popula- 
tion and commerce, and such other elements 
as the Conferences may determine. 

Sec. 88. The acts of the Conferences 
shall be binding on each participant unless 
rejected by it within the period of one year 


were many. Soon somebody got a brilliant 
idea. At first I couldn’t make out just what 
it was. A loud burst of laughter and a few 
thumps on the table greeted the arrival of 
this idea. I feared that they were going to 
give me the hot iron treatment. Yes, I knew 
some German, but I missed a link here and 
there, you see. One of them left us in a 
hurry. I sat still and dejected while the 
colonel and four other officers were looking 
at some maps and marking them. Suddenly 
I got on. They were going to send my 
machine over the lines with a_ photogra- 
pher. In came a short, stout officer—I think 
he was a sergeant—and saluted and an- 
nounced that there wasn’t an aviator to be 
had. All up fighting. I knew they were short 
on airmen. We had used them up fast since 
our offensive began. 

“Then nothing doing for a few minutes. 
The officers went out and left me alone 
with a guard at the door. By and by the 
latter beckoned to me. I went out. The 
short, young sergeant stood with the guard. 

He spoke to me in boche-cut English that 
made a sound like a sausage and said that 
he and I were going over the line to take 
some photographs. He showed me a big 
revolver and said I would have to take his 
orders. 

“All right,’ I answered. - 

“It was a pretty clever scheme to go over 
the British lines in a British plane where 
we could fly fifty meters high, in perfect 
safety, and put the batteries on a film so 
they would show up as plainly as a necktie 
in a cabinet photograph. They had got the 
engine going and set their cameras. We got 
in. Up went the old bus. I deftly clamped 
the dog collars tight above my knees. It was 
all I needed. He didn’t have a strap on 
bim. You would have thought that he was 
going out for a ride with his grandmother 
on a mill pond in a flat bottomed boat. 
Well he didn’t know me—poor duffer! Any 
one who knows the game as I do could see 
what was going to happen to him. In his 











" 


hurry he had pulled a bone. That boche 





after the adjournment of the Conference. 
AMPLIFICATION OF ‘THE COVENANT 


Note I. Subject to regulations made by 
the International Council, the Secretaria) 
Bureau shall take charge of and be re- 
sponsible for the funds belonging to or in 
the custody of the International Council. 
the collection of all receipts due to the 
Council, and the making of all authorized 
payments; further, the Secretarial Bureau 
shall take charge of and be responsible for 
all complaints and other papers, books and 
other documents, belonging to or in the 
custody of the International Council; 
transmit all requisitions for information. 
summons, subpeenas, injunctions, recom- 
mendations and all other necessary com- 
munications on behalf of the International 
Council to States or individuals; keep an 
accurate record of the proceedings of the 
International Council and publish the 
Official Journal, all recommendations and 
opinions, and such other documents as the 
International Council may from time to 
time direct; make record of all papers 
filed and issued; make translations of the 
record of the proceedings of the Interna- 
tional Council or a synopsis thereof, rec- 
ommendations, opinions and such other 
documents as the International Council 


may direct, and communicate them to the- 


States of the League. 
Note II. All formal complaints shall be 
filed with the Secretarial Bureau. 








THE MERRY JEST OF THE AIRMAN 


(Continued from page 143) 


colonel ought to have warned him. Men 
on either side are always ready for a big 
gamble to win the prizes of war, but he 
might as well have tried to beat the shell 
game. I could see myself sitting there, like 
a man in a spring wagon, and that fat duf- 
ter holding a revolver to my ear and telling 
me what to do. It was like trying to bluff 
the goose that lays the golden egg. 

“She rose like a bird. He had told me 
to go up two thousand feet and keep on 
that level. Soon more signs of trouble with 
their intelligence department, for we hadn't 
gone a mile when there was a burst of 
shrapnel just ahead and a few pieces of 
junk rattled against my left wing. That 
was lucky. It gave me an excuse for good 
elevation and that was what I wanted. 

“*We must go up or get our heads blown 
off, I said as I began zuming. He must 
have agreed with me, for in a second there 
came another burst of shrapnel just below. 

“Three boche planes passed us. My com- 
panion waved his handkerchief and that’s 
all that happened. Anyhow they know 
about us. We were near our lines and up 
eight thousand feet. He held a sheet of 
paper before me on which he had scribbled 
the words: ‘High enough, Begin to go 
down.’ 

“Say, maybe we didn’t. I side-slipped a 
thousand feet and turned two somersaults 
and spun down a thousand feet more so 
quick the old bus groaned and creaked like 
a ship in a gale. It nearly broke her back. 
Say, I came within an ace of getting mine.” 

“Did he shoot? 

“ ‘Shoot? I should say he did, but not me 
—didn’t have time. He shot out of the 
tusillage on her second turn over like a 
bullet and struck a gravel bank head first 
near the Ypres Comines Canal. I think he 
is the only man I ever knew who killed and 
buried himself and erected his own tomb 
stone. Everybody in the line has been to 
look xt that one boot sticking out of the 
gravel,’ 

“It was the best joke of the summer.” 
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BILL SHOWS HIS FOLKS 
"ROUND CAMP 


(Continued from page 149) 


to give us all the clean, vigorous outdoor | | 7 
exercize possible. And the Government) ' 
knows that we're only kids, after all. We| 
haven’t forgotten how to play and cut up 
yet, you see. This fun gives us greater ap- 
petites, puts muscle on our bones and helps 
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Officers and Enlisted Men Prefer 








us to enjoy our work.” i Cee CURVE) ’ He. so $2.88 

We had reached the divisional parade — No. 51— 3.50 
grounds, where Bill was to sprint. Several No. 24— 4.00 
thousand cheering, hilarious youths were (SAFETY-SEALED ) Parker Clips 
gathered around an immense rectangle. In 25c extra. 
a farther corner were the busy officials— Parker Ink 


referees, starters and timers, all young offi- 
cers, whose manner plainly betrayed that 


Tablets, for 
use in place 


FOUNTAIN PENS 


P ° e ° of fluid ink, 
they were enjoying the fun as much as the N° matter how the Parker Pen is carried, flat, right side box of 36 for 
non-commissioned participants. up, or in any position—ink cannot leak or oose out to t0 cents. 

“Little pep there, Bill; you're late,” |soi] hands or clothing because the Parker is SAFETY- At leading 


shouted several excited comrades. “The 
two-twenty is next. Double time, boy ; dou- 


Dealers. 


SEALED. The barrel has no holes in the wall from which 


ble time!” the ink can escape. ya 
Bill stripped off his canvas leggins and The Parker is filled by merely press- 

heavy footgear, slipping on a pair of light fr$ ing the button. In case of accident 

tennis shoes. Then he trotted smoothly] £ =! to interior mechanism, the Parker 

across the black parade grounds to the little| 7 La > automatically changes from a self- 

group of officers. . vA ap filler to a non-self-filler, without 


youth near us a little later. “There goes 


‘ i y/ The same features which make the 
the pistol. Zowie! Oh, what a start. Watch 


Parker the favorite in the Army and 


“They’re on the line,” cried a tow-headed| “ 4 ay interruption of service. 


’em tear. Go to it, Bill! Go to it! Go to it! : the Navy make it the preferred pen 
Oh, boy. Don’t let him gain on you..He’s| Easy To ¥ for business and professional men and 
coming, tho. Just a little more to go. Bill] Fill — j women. If your dealer hasn’t the 
—Bi-ill! Oh-o00!-000!-000! Holy Jeru- Press Parker, write for free illustrated 


‘ The But- catalog showing styles, sizes and 
salem! Yeee! Yeee! Yeee! Oh, you little} ton. prices, also name of nearest dealer. 


baby Bill, you little baby Bill.” 






New Parker 
Patent Clip 


The hat of the tow-headed youth was === held in place 
hurled suddenly fifteen feet upward, while, —=—_, PARKER PEN CO. like a washer. 
as proper proof of his joy, he began pound- poo 239 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. - 
ing a comrade to pulp. Bill had breasted — New York Retail Store: Woolworth Building 27 ° 
the tape ahead of his rivals. The prize be- ee 








longed to his company. With mingled pleas- : 


ure and amazement the old couple stared 
at the bedlam around them. 


“Enjoy the race?” asked Bill, joining us, 


his face beaming his pride. “It’s the last is now ready for delivery 
one. Say, it’s been a great day, hasn’t it? 


A soldier’s life is mighty sad and lonesome, READ ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 153 
don’t you think? I’ve never had so much 
fun. And listen: We play mighty hard, 
don’t we? Well, we work the same way— 
that’s the American style of doing things. 

“It’s nearly time for retreat, and I’ve 
got to leave you now. I'll get a pass and 
take supper with you at the hotel tonight 
at seven. Bye-bye till then.” 

San Antonio, Texas 




















Established Over Half a Century 
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FOOD WILL WIN THE WAR 


LESSONS IN AMERICA’S PART IN THE WORLD’S FOOD PROBLEM, PREPARED 
BY THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRATION FOR THE INDEPENDENT 








something of food conservation in 
foreign countries. This week we turn 
to America to see what is being done here. 
There was a good world crop in 1915, 
but since that time food supplies have 
been steadily diminishing. By the time we 
entered the war it was apparent that we 
had a stupendous task ahead of us in keep- 
ing ourselves and other nations supplied 
with food. President Wilson requested 
Mr. Hoover to come from Europe to help 
us handle this problem, and on May 19, 
1917, the President made a statement in 
which he explained the scope and purpose 
of the proposed Food Administration. 


|: preceding lessons we have seen 


AN EMERGENCY PROBLEM 


The first thing the President pointed out 
was a distinction between the work’ of 
the Department of Agriculture and that 
of the Food Administration. The chief 
functions of the Department of Agricul- 
ture concern the production and conserva- 
tion of food products on the farm, and 
better marketing of farm products from 
an educational standpoint. The chief func- 
tion of the Food Administration is the 
control and regulation of food distribution 
and consumption dealing with production 
and marketing largely from the commer- 
cial aspect. That is, up to the time prod- 
ucts reach the market the Department of 
Agriculture is involved; as soon as com- 
mercial distribution begins with a view to 
ultimate consumption the Food Adminis- 
tration takes hold with suggestion, direc- 
tion, and regulation. The problem has some 
phases common to both, and the two bodies 
codperate in carrying out these functions 
harmoniously. But the great distinction is 
that the one is for normal times, a firmly 
established peaceful project; the other is 
a war organization to meet war condi- 
tions. It is intended only to meet a mani- 
fest emergency and to continue only while 
the war lasts.” 


U. S. FOOD ADMINISTRATION 

On the 19th of June, 1917, Mr. Hoover 

appeared before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of the U. S. Senate, 
and spoke of the need for food control on 
account of the world food shortage. But 
it was not until August 10, 1917, that the 
Food Administration of the United States 
was created by executive order and took 
on the status of a Government depart- 
ment. - 
When Mr. Hoover spoke before the Sen- 
ate committee on June 19th, he said there 
were four great branches of food admin- 
istration : 

1. The control of exports. 

2. The doing away with speculation. 

3. The mobilization of every man and 
woman in a voluntary conservation army. 

4. The establishment of state food con- 
trol administrations. 

Or, to put those four in technical words, 
we might say the problems were “control,” 
“regulation,” “conservation,” “decentraliza- 
tion.” Of these four we are at present in- 
terested in the third—conservation. 

When a house is on fire we send in an 
alarm to the city fire department, but in 





. H. FOOTE, Secretary. 
San Francisco, California, January 10, 1918. 


the meantime we organize as best we can 


America and Conservation 


our own resources to fight the fire. So it 
was in this case. Government machinery 
moves slowly. Two months before the Food 
Administration came into official existence 
President Wilson wrote to Mr. Hoover 
urging and authorizing him to take imme- 
diate steps to save food and eliminate 
waste thru voluntary organization. 

The last paragraph of the letter reads: 
“I trust, therefore, that the women of the 
country will not only respond to your ap- 
peal and accept the pledge to the Food 
Administration which you are proposing, 
but that all men also who are engaged in 
the personal distribution of foods will ¢o- 
operate with the same earnestness and in 
the same spirit. I give you full authority 
to undertake any steps necessary for the 
proper organization and stimulation of 
their efforts.” 

A statement was-at once given to. the 
press, urging every one to sign the follow- 
ing pledge: “I am glad to join you in the 
service of food conservation in our United 
States and I hereby accept membership in 
the United States Food Administration. 
pledging myself to carry out the directions 
and. advice of the Food Administrator in 
the conduct of my household in so far as 
my circumstances permit.” Instructions 
and food cards were sent to those signing 
and sending in the pledge. In this same 
press statement Mr. Hoover announced 
that the six general principles of instruc- 
tion would be: 

save the wheat. 
save the meat. 
save the fats. 

bi use substitute foods. 

D. save transportation. 

. To preach and practise the “gospel of 
the clean plate.” 


CONSERVATION CAMPAIGNS 

Two lines of work were taken up in the 
conservation campaigns, started early in 
the summer: work with the expert and 
work with the layman. Experts in the De- 
partment of Agriculture codperated with 
experts in the Food Administration to 
write ten lessons in food conservation de- 
signed for teachers. Over 400,000 of these 
lessons went into golleges, universities. 
summer schools, and teachers’ institutes. 

But it was evident that the layman, the 
person who does not know much about 
food values, needed simple, direct instruc- 
tions on how and what to save. To meet 
that need, bulletins and pamphlets were 
prepared, and the services of the women’s 
magazines enlisted for special articles. 

In the fall a pledge campaign was start- 
ed with the object of enlisting over 12, 
000,000 in the army of conservation. Up 
to November 30, 1917, the returns were: 


Estimated 
total No. 
of families Goal set Cards signed 
23,452,727 12,569,265 11,024,329 
Forty per cent of all the families in the 
United States had signed, and the percent- 
age of the goal attained was 88. 
The purpose of this campaign was to 
enlist American families to attain saving, 
use substitute foods, and eliminate waste. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


EMPEROR WILLIAM—I do not boast. 

Ep HowrE—lIt seems to me I smell brim- 
stone. 

CoNRAD AIKEN—My soul is green with 
cold sea slime. 

LINCOLN STEFFENS—Our worst trait is 
our philanthropy. 

GeorGE BernarpD SHaw—The Sinn 
Feiners are idiots. 

Lapy CHETWYND—In a European home 
you cannot be happy. 

Rutu Ricwarps—Why does it take : 
girl so long to dress? ‘ 

CoLt. GEorGE HarveEy—We are in the 
honeymoon of the war. 

WittiamM C. Wirtt1ams—Amy Lowell is 
the spirit of Whitman. , 

Marte CorELiLi—There will be a revolu- 
tion in less than a week. 

Rev. Joun Haynes HoitmMes—T hate 
orthodoxy as I hate Hell. 

PorTtess LourisE CAaNN—TI still know 
myself as Devil and God. 

W. J. Bryan—For money some men 
have been willing to steal. 

STEPHEN LEACOCK—If at first you won’t 
succeed, quit, quit at once. 

Dr. Harvey M. WiLeEY—A soft toothpick 
at times is doubtless beneficial. 

Tue PorE—We recently invited the peo- 
ple of the earth to return to God. 

Evistre M. Sears—If only a foreman 
could know what his girls think as they 
work. 

Ex-AMBASSADOR GERARD—No healthy 
German can remain long separated from 
food. 

Ryuter Riso—There is nothing more 
ugly on earth than to see a drunken woman 
asleep. 

Cot. FE. M. Housr—In England and 
France the influence of the United States 
is paramount. 

Lr. Gen. J. C. Smuts—You cannot 
make a republic of the British common- 
wealth of nations. 

GLEN Buck—Have you declared the 
semi-annual dividend on your New Year's 
resolutions yet? 

N. O. NELson—Socialism with approxi- 
mate equality of income is likely to be the 
outcome of this war. 

Wrm11aM H. Tart-—The only way we 
can win is by hitting the German people 
on the head with.a club. 

Rosert DECAMP LELAND—How can we 
expect our poets to be passionate when 
they haven’t any passion. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT—I would give any- 
thing if “Billy” Loeb were at this moment 
President of the United States. 

JouHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR.—One could 
argue with me until Doom’s Day without 
convincing me that prayers are vain. 

CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER—Mrs. Vander- 
bilt’s charming daughter, Gladys, by the 
way, will make her bow next season. 

VISCOUNT NORTHCLIFFE—I happen to 
have a large fortune, but I don’t believe 
large fortunes are good for countries. 


Macnus Swenson—lIf all the garbage 
in the state of Wisconsin were fed to hogs 
ten million pounds of pork would result. 


Count Irya ToL_stoy—It is a shame to 
blame the unhappy misguided Russian peo- 
ple when one considers the life they lead. 


GENERAL PERSHIN?-—All ranks of the 
American Expeditionary Force unite in 
heartfelt thanks to the women of America 
for their love. 

CHarLES W. Mears—I do not know a 
ingle business house that employs a single 
erson whose sole duty it is to think out 
usiness problems. 


BritisH Unner SECRETARY OF WAR 
\MACPHERSON-—So far as we in this coun- 
try are concerned there can be no discus- 
~ion of the freedom of the seas. 
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eo” ae NUMBER OF THINGS 


AN OCCASIONAL PAGE BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


In an article on the aniline dyes in The 
Independent of November 10, I re- 
ferred to the curious way by which Pro- 
fessor Kekulé was led to the discovery of 
the ring formula for benzene. Some of my 
readers who are interested in the psycho- 
logical side of this experience may like to 
see what Kekulé himself said about it. 
The twenty-fifth anniversary of this dis- 
covery was celebrated in Germany and on 
that occasion Kekulé told how he came to 
conceive the idea of atomic linkages which 
has served as a guide to research ever 
since. It was during his Wanderjahr when 
he was living in London, at the age of 
twenty-two. He was in the habit of dis- 
cussing chemistry with a friend living on 
the opposite side of the city and this often 
kept him up late. He says: 


One fine summer evening I was returning by 
the last omnibus, outside as usual, thru the de- 
serted streets of the metropolis which are at 
other times so full of life. I fell into a reverie 
(Trdumerei) and, lo, the atoms were dancing be- 
fore my eyes! Whenever, hitherto, these diminu- 
tive creatures had appeared to me, they had 
always been in motion, but up to that time I had 
never been able to discern the nature of their 
motion. Now, however, I saw how, frequently, 
two smaller atoms united to form a pair; how a 
larger one embraced two smaller ones; how still 
larger ones kept hold of three or even four of 
the smaller; whilst the whole kept whirling in a 
giddy dance. I saw how the larger ones formed 
a chain, dragging the smaller ones after them 
but only at the ends of the chain. I saw what 
our Past Master, Kopp, my highly honored 
teacher and friend, has depicted with such charm 
in his Molecular-Welt; but I saw it long before 
him. The cry of the conductor “Clapham Road,” 
awakened me from my dreaming, but I spent a 
part of the night in putting on paper at least 
sketches of these dream forms. This was the 
origin of the structure theory. 

This gave him the conception of the chain 
formula for the ordinary hydrocarbons of 
the paraffin series, but benzene known to 
have the composition of C,H, could not be 
so pictured and this whole field of the 
aromatic hydrocarbons was an impenetra- 
ble mystery. Here again the imps of his 
subconscious or what Socrates called his 
demon, came to his aid when he was pro- 
fessor at Ghent: 

I was sitting, writing at my text-book, but the 
work did not progress. My thoughts were else- 
where. I turned my chair ‘to the fire and dozed. 
Again the atoms weré gambolling before my 
eyes. This time the smaller groups kept mod- 
estly in the background. My mental eye, rendered 
more acute by repeated visions of this kind, could 
now distinguish larger structures of manifold 
conformation, long rows, sometimes closely fitted 
together, all twining and twisting in snake-like 
motion. But, look! What was that? One of the 
snakes had seized hold of its own tail and the 
form whirled mockingly before my eyes. As if 
. i a flash of lightning I awoke and this time 

o I spent the rest of the night in working 
out the consequences of the hypothesis. 

And Kekulé concludes with this bit of 
advice and warning: 

Let us learn to dream, oem, then per- 
haps we shall find the truth. . . But let us 
beware of publishing our dreams ” before they 
have been put to the proof by the waking un- 
derstanding. 

Kekulé was certainly excusable in in- 
dulging a bit in day dreaming for he did 
not have much time to sleep. No eight 
hour day for him and he never charged for 
overtime. He says in this autobiographical 
talk : 

‘During many years I managed to do with four 
and even three hours’ sleep. A single night spent 
over my books did not count. It was only when 
two or three came in succession that I thought 
I had done anything meritorious. 

In pursuing this hard course of life he 
was following the advice of his great teach- 
er, Liebig, who said to him: 


If you want to be a chemist, you will have to 


ruin your health. No one who does not ruin his 
health with study will ever do anything in chem- 
istry nowadays. 


If that was true of chemistry in the for- 
ties how many hours a day would a man 
have to put in nowadays to master the 
science? But Kekulé managed to live to 
the age of sixty-seven and Liebig to the 
age of seventy while their French contem- 
porary, Chevreul, died at one hundred and 
three, so chemistry need not be classed 
among the extra-hazardous occupations in 
spite of long hours, poisonous fumes and 
occasional explosions. 

When Tyndall, in 1870, delivered his 
famous address on “The Scientific Use of 
the Imagination,” unscientific people did 
not take him seriously for they were accus- 
tomed to think of the imagination as the 
inventor of fiction not as the guide to 
truth. They regarded it as a faculty for 
the manufacture of the mythology in which 
they delighted, and they resented its em- 
ployment for the advancement of the 
science which they despised. But the crea- 
tive faculty is essentially the same whether 
it serves the purpose of the poet, the paint- 
er, the historian, the statesman or the 
scientist. To cite another instance let me 
quote from Henri Poincaré, one of the 
greatest of modern mathematicians and 
cousin of the President of France. When 
he was trying to work out the Fuchsian 
functions of the hypergeometric series— 
whatever they are—he tells us in his 
“Science and Method”: 

Naturally, I proposed to form all these func- 
tions. I id siege to them systematically and 
captured all the outworks one after the other. 
There was one, however, which still held out, 
whose fall would carry with it that of the cen- 
tral fortress. But all my efforts were of no avail 
at first, except to make me better understand 
the difficulty, which was already something. All 
this work was perfectly conscious. Thereupon I 
left for Mont-Valérien, where I had to serve my 
time in the army, and so my mind was pre- 
occupied with very different matters. One day, 
as I was crossing the street, the solution of the 
difficulty which had brought me to a standstill 
came to me all at once. I did not try to fathom 
it immediately, and it was only after my service 
was finished that I returned to the question. I 
had all the elements, and had only to assemble 
and arrange them. Accordingly I composed my 
definitive treatise at a sitting and without any 
difficulty. } 

To show how close this is to the use of 
the subconscious imagination in literary 
art we need only refer to what Stevenson, 
in his well known “Chapter on Dreams,” 
says of 

My Brownies, God bless them! who do one- 
half my work for me while I am asleep and in 
all human likelihood do the rest for me as well, 
when I am w awake and fondly supposing I 
do it myself. 

It seems that he was particularly in- 
debted to their aid in the theme of his 
most gruesome stories, “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” and “Olalla.” Of the former he 
says: 

I had long been trying to write a story on this 
subject, to find a body, a vehicle, for that strong 
sense of a man’s double being which must at 
times come in upon and overwhelm the mind of 
every thinking creature. . ‘ en came one 
of those financial fluctuations to which (with an 
elegant modesty) I have hitherto referred in the 
third person. For two days I went about rack- 
ing my brains for a plot of any sort; and on 
the second night I dreamed the scene at the 
window, and a scene afterwards split in two in 
which Hyde, pursued for some crime, took the 
powder and underwent the change in the pres- 
ence of his pursuers. All the rest I made awake, 
and consciously, altho I think I can trace in 
much of it the manner of my Brownies. . . . 
The business of the powders, which so many 
have censured is, I am relieved to say, not mine 
at all but the Brownies’. Of another tale, in case 
the reader should have glanced at it, I may say 


a word ; the not very defensible story of “‘Olalla.” 
Here the court, the mother, the on the 
stair, the broken window, the ugly scene of the 
bite, were all given me in: bulk and detail as I 
have tried to write them; to this I have added 
only the external scenery (for in my dream I 
was never beyond the court), the portrait, the 
characters of Felipe and the priest, the moral, 
such as it is, and the last pages, such as, alas! 
they are. 

It will be noticed that in all these cases 
as in many others that might be cited the 
revelation succeeds a period of intense and 
anxious thought on the problem to be 
solved. Then, when the strain of conscious 
attention has been relaxed, the solution 
comes spontaneously and seemingly from 
an external source. The idea may pop into 
one’s mind as in the case of Poincaré when 
he is busy about something else or as in 
the case of Stevenson when he is asleep 
or as in the case of Kekulé when he is in 
a reverie. This last, sometimes called the 
hypnoidal state, seems to be peculiarly 
favorable to the evocation of fancies, 
whether factual or fictional, from the 
depths of the unconscious mind. 

7s 


It is alleged in the East that the West 
does not yet realize that America is at war 
with Germany, but the following incident 
seems to show that the reverse is the case. 
Ten years ago, when Prof. Carl Arnold, 
of the University of Breslau, was visiting 
his brother, C. P. Arnold, at Laramie, 
Wyoming, he took out an insurance policy 
in a New York company. This policy has 
just matured, and under its terms the Ger- 
man professor has half a dozen options as 
to what he wants to do with it. Accordingly 
the New York company sent to C. P. Ar- 
nold, the brother of the professor, the neces- 
sary papers for the insured to sign and 
gave thirty days’ time for him to get them 
signed and back to New York again. Mr. 
Arnold wrote back saying that the Arnold 
family was doing the very best it could to 
get into communication with its German 
relatives. In fact, he has one boy who is 
first lieutenant in the field artillery, already 
off for Germany, and another boy, who is 
second lieutenant of infantry, who would 
leave for Germany a little later, but from 
what information he had he hardly hoped 
that either of them would be able to arrive 
at Breslau, East Prussia, within the thirty- 
day limit fixed by the home office. He asked 
for ninety days’ additional time. 

ss 


I have received letters from a number 
of kind but critical correspondents who 
imply—in more or less plain language— 
that I came a cropper in the issue of 
October 7 when on this page I said: “Bliz- 
zard is just as sensible a word for crop 
as gizzard if people only thought so.” One 
man goes so far as to assert that I have 
never seen the inside of either a chicken 
or a dictionary. I admit that it has been 
some years since I have dissected a chicken 
au naturel, and I may not be able to pass 
an examination on its anatomy without 
previous cramming. The next time I find 
a chicken on Broadway—a feathered biped 
I mean—I will look into it and see if it 
has a blizzard or a gizzard or a crop or all 
three or any of them. If I find that I am 
wrong I will repent in ashcloth and sashes. 
In the meantime I want to know what’s 
wrong with my statement. Is it not true, 
as I said, that it is no more nonsensical 
to call a crop a blizzard than a gizzard? 
If it be true then whom have I offended? 











